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Paulinus. 


Bairp Prize Porm. T. M. Parrorr, O. 


ITERCE March was dying in a stormy night, 
The moon was down, no star gave forth its light, 

Dark clouds were driving thro’ an angry sky. 
From out the forest came the wolf’s wild cry, 
Chilling the heart with dread of woes to be. 
The wind wailed like a soul in misery, 
Up from the sea across the barren wold ; 
Beneath its might the ice-clad tree-tops rolled, 
And clashed like shields of heroes in the fray, 
When some strong charge thro’ stubborn ranks makes way 
A bitter night ; the storm’s malignant mirth 
Seemed mocking all the miseries of earth. 
But the king’s palace was ablaze with light, 
The torches flared, the roaring fire shone bright, 
When round the hearth the Saxon warriors lay. 
Sturdy, strong-limbed and valiant men were they, 
Whose one delight was in the clash of war, 
When Edwin’s Dragon banner gleamed afar, 
And Edwin’s war-cry rang above the din, 
Bidding the mighty play of spears begin. 
The fairest sight unto their savage eyes 
Was when some village flamed up to the skies, 
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And the fierce fire ran its exultant way, 
Turning the midnight into horrid day. 

And well they loved, after the fight was o’er, 
To lie at ease upon the great hall floor 

And revel out the night with mirth and song, 
While horns of mead passed merrily along. 
So now they lay and loud their voices rang, 
And to the harp’s wild music thus they sang: 


Hail to King Edwin, 
Edwin the Saxon, 

Lord of the land, 

And the ruler of ranks, 
Bane of the Briton, 
Dread of the Merrian, 
Terror of Picts. 


Where the White Dragon 
Burns on his banner, 
There comes the eagle 
Scenting the slaughter ; 
There comes the were wolf 
From the dark woodland, 
There comes the witch. 


Sweet is the song of 

The spears as they whistle, 
Pleasant the music of 
Axes on helmets; 

Happy the heroes who 
Fall in the battle, 

Born to Valhalla. 


Far in the northland, 

Far in the cloudland, 

Dwell they forever 

With Thor and with Woden ; 
Day-long they battle, 
Night-long they revel, 

Such be my lot. 


The warriors ceased, and for a little while 
No sound was heard save in the burning pile 
Of logs upon the hearth ; the flame roared high, 
And dismally without the wind howled by. 
Silent they sat until King Edwin said, 
Tossing the long locks backward from his head : 
“ Why sit ye dumb, my friends? Can no one sing? 
Can no one tell the tale of some great thing 
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Wrought by our fathers in a former day, 
E’er all the heroes passed from earth away? 
What, silent yet! Perchance our friend and guest, 
Who has cme here, at Ethelbert’s behest, 
To bear some tidings to our new-made Queen, 
Will tell us of the marvels he has seen 
In those bright lands beyond the Southern sea. 
For many wondrous things men say there be 
Within those lands where wizards ruled of old, 
And raised great temples out of beaten gold, 
And built great watch-towers on the mountains’ height, 
Where they might call the spirits of the night 
To do their will. Know’st thou of all these things, 
And can’st thou sing the glories of their kings ?” 
Paulinus rose ; a tall, spare man was he, 
Browned by the burning suns of Italy ; 
Hook-nosed, harsh-featured, but within his eyes 
Dwelt that celestial fire that never dies. 
The splendor of a heart lit from above 
With an unquenchable, undying love 
For souls of men. “ Give me the harp,” he said. 
“ Stranger than any marvel ever read 
In books of wizard kings, a tale I know; 
How, in an Eastern land, long years ago, 
God came to earth and dwelt with sinful men ; 
And how he taught and wrought and died, and then 
Returned to that bright Heaven whence he came, 
And how all earth shall magnify His name.” 
Gently he touched the harp, and the low tones 
Breathed thro’ the hall as when the sea wind moans 
Soft round some headland on a Summer night, 
When earth and sea lie bathed in magic light. 
And as he sang his voice rang true and clear, 
And every sound was hushed that men might hear: 
To thee we raise our hymns of adoration, 
To thee we pray with fervent supplication, 
To us that thou may’st give thy free salvation, 
Father Almighty. 
May all thy loving providence attend us, 
From all assaults and snares do thou defend us, 
Until our journey’s end do thou befriend us, 
Christ our Redeemer. 
Then far above earth’s wail of lamentation, 
Free from all toil and care and tribulation, 
In that blest home, prepared for every nation, 
Thee will we worship. 
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The solemn music of the monkish chant 

Ceased, but its wondrous strains still seemed to haunt 
The warriors’ hearts, for each man held his breath, 
And thro’ the hall was silence still as death, 

Until again Paulinus broke the spell, 

And, speaking earnestly, began to tell 

The story that, told o’er and o’er again, 

Still keeps its power over the hearts of men ; 

Told underneath the glare of tropic suns, 

Where thro’ the sand the storied river runs, 

Or ’mid the eternal snows around the Pole, 

Still holds that story its supreme control. 

The old, old story that is ever new, 

Forever beautiful, forever true, 

Of Christ, the Prince of Peace, who came on earth 
To seek and save, and of his wondrous birth, 

When in the sky rejoicing angels sang, 

And thro’ the world their glorious anthem rang ; 

Of all his holy life in Palestine, 

And how he showed himself by many a sign, 7? 
Healing the sick and raising up the dead ; 

And how, upon the cross, he bowed his head, 
And a strange darkness veiled the mid-day sun, 
And the earth trembled at the deed then done; 
How, for three days, he lay within the tomb, 
Then rose triumphant from its depths of gloom, 
Leading death captive, and assurance gave 

Of his almi,hty love, and power to save 

Men’s souls from death and everlasting night, 
And lead them to his paradise of light. 

Then as he spake Paulinus’ eyes grew dim, 

As if he saw, far off, awaiting him, 

That heavenly city with its streets of gold. 

And to the eager, listening throng, he told ‘ 
How, in the sky, built by no mortal hands, 

Zion the beautiful, eternal stands ; 

Her battlements with gems resplendent blaze, 

Her courts reécho to the songs of praise ; 

Within her walls can come no evil strife, 

No passions trouble that celestial life, 

Nor does she fear the perils of the night, 

For God himself is her eternal light. 

Paulinus ceased, for an old man arose ; 

White was his hair as the Northumbrian snows, 

That lie till June upon the mountain height ; 

His face was seamed with scars of many a fight ; 
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Dreaded in war and wise in hal! was he, 
And to his words men listened heedfully. 
In doubting tones he spake unto the king: 
“ Truly this stranger tells a wondrous thing. 
Is it then possible for man to know 
Whence he bath come and whither he must go? 
A cloud of mystery surrounds his birth, 
In pain and woe he travels thro’ the earth 
A few short years, and, when the end is come, 
To all around him he lies blind and dumb; 
Into the mystery from which he came 
He goes again, and men forget his name. 
What is our life? Asif from outer night 
And unknown darkness to ‘his fireside bright 
A bird should fly, and here awhile should rest, 
Trembling at every sound, a timid guest, 
Until again it flies to unknown night, 
Leaving behind it life and warmth and light. 
Such is our life?” “Nay,” said Paulinus ; “nay, 
Look forth, the East is breaking into day, 
Over yon hills triumphant comes the sun ; 
Night’s reign of darkness and of death is done. 
E’en so hath Christ arisen, and his light 
Streams o’er the world and maketh all things bright. 
The mystery is solved, the dark unknown 
Bursts into perfect day ; death’s night hath flown.” 
7 *- * ” - * * ~ 
Years afterward, when Penda’s heathen horde 
Harried Northumbria with fire and sword, 
Fighting for Christ and freedom, Edwin died ; 
His faithful followers fell by his side. 
Barely a man escaped that mournful day 
Of those who once within the palace lay 
And heard Paulinus speak. But those who fled 
Against the heathen armies still made head. 
One after one in that long war they fell, 
When all the opposing ranks of heaven and hell 
Met on the earth. And on the glorious day, 
When all the heathen host was swept away 
In that great battle by the Humber’s side, 
Bearing the Dragon banner, bravely died 
The last great chief of that heroic band. 
And from that day King Oswi ruled the land 
For Christ his king in peace and equity, 
A child unscathed might walk from sea to sea ; 
And many a prayer beneath his mild control 
Went up to heaven for King Edwin’s soul. 
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A Defence of Elia. 


“T\O YOU like Lamb?” is a question, to which if you 

give an affirmative answer, you will often be greeted 
with a look of surprise as if you had avowed a taste both 
rare and questionable. And it is true that an imperfect 
acquaintance with him, now as in his own time, may lead 
some to answer that question in the negative. What may 
be the reason of this we purpose to explore. 

His biography is not altogether a pleasant one, for it tells 
us of sorrow and trouble, of conflict with appetite, and of 
inherited insanity. He lived in an age of literary contro- 
versy, and that age the beginning of the present century, 
1775-1834. There were the critics, Jeffrey of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and a score of others, perched upon their inac- 
cessible fortress heights and thence dealing hot shot at 
every vessel that attempted to thread its way into the sea of 
literature. Most of them were regardless of the colors of 
real genius, and were chiefly anxious to prove their skill in 
marksmanship. Carlyle, like a huge iron-clad, passed scath- 
less beneath their fire, holding to his fixed course, disdaining 
to use his guns, but crashing over any smaller vessel that 
chanced in his way. Byron may most aptly be likened to 
a piratical craft. He darted right and left, dodged the fire 
of the critics, returned their bombardment with interest, 
and sent his balls whizzing into the ranks of his neighbors. 
Toward this rather animated scene a fleet of quiet and 
inoffensive vessels are making their way, receiving many 
blows, but returning none. Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey are the most prominent among them, and there, 
too, is Lamb. 

Before he won fame for himself, he was known as the 
friend of Coleridge and Southey. The story of his life, 
apart from literature, is soon told. He was the son of a 
law clerk of the Inner Temple, London, was educated at the 
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free institution of Christ’s Hospital, through the presenta- 
tion of his father’s friend, and left it early to work for the 
support of himself, his father and mother, and a sister ten 
years his senior. He received a clerkship in the East India 
House and retained it thirty-three years, when he was retired 
and pensioned by the company. 

There was insanity in his family, and he once in his 
youth succumbed to it for a short time only. But the life 
of his sister, Mary, was destined to prove one long struggle 
with this malady; how terrible, we know when we read 
that in her first attack her mother perished by her hand. 

To save his sister from perpetual confinement in an 
asylum, since her attacks came only at intervals, he aban- 
doned all thoughts of marriage, and resolved to devote his 
whole life to her; a resolve carried out with the most untir- 
ing patience and fidelity. Here is the keynote of his life. 
Others have written more, achieved more, won higher 
fame than Charles Lamb. But picture him abandoning all 
those joys that are dearest to the heart of man, bending at 
a desk for thirty years in devotion to one who was his sister 
but half the time, a maniac the rest, and say where can be 
found a nobler example of self-sacrifice or one inspiring 
deeper sympathy. Those who knew their story often 
avoided them; and so unbearable became their seclusion 
among a multitude, that more than once they changed their 
residence to escape it, until a new circle sprang up about 
them that knew their story and loved them but the more. 
Here, probably, may be found the reason that Lamb was 
not always what we call a temperate man. His past 
was bitter, and he never dared look toward the future; for 
the sword of insanity hung ever above him and his; his 
only joy was the present, the only time he could call his 
own the evenings spent in literary labor, or in the society 
and entertainment of his friends. 

Yet those who met him thus, and casually, as Carlyle did 
and as DeQuincy did at first, did not always see him at his 
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best. Often they saw only an individual who had apparently 
nothing to say except to stammer out jokes and forced puns ; 
who sometimes took too much wine, and who preferred to 
oppose the prevailing opinion, though appearing at a disad- 
vantage in argument. Carlyle departed and characterized 
it all as “‘contemptibly small,” “a ghastly makebelieve of 
wit.”” Such perhaps it was, but it was a mask assumed to 
cover his real nature. And the cause of it was that shyness 
and discomfort in the presence of comparative strangers, 
arising from past suffering. He himself has said, “ There is 
nothing which I dread so much as the being left alone for a 
quarter of an hour with a sensible, well-informed man that 
does not know me.” But to those who knew him better, 
Lamb was a very different man; such as he has revealed 
himself to the world in the Essays of Elia, and such as we 
shall find him when we approach their study. 

He first attempted dramatic authorship and was unsuc- 
cessful. John Woodvil brought a volley from the critics, 
and was sunk forthwith. “ Mr. H.,” a later production, has 
a history that is almost ludicrous to us, if not to its author. 
On the evening of its appearance in Drury Lane Theatre, 
the audience regarded it with growing disfavor, until at the 
climax they burst into a chorus of hisses; and among the 
loudest of the hissers, from a prominent box, appeared 
Lamb himself. Soon after he wrote the following to a 
friend, which is not by any means so bitter as it appears 
apart from the context: ‘ Hang ’em, how they hissed! it 
was not a hiss either, but a sort of frantic yell like a congre- 
gation of mad geese, with a roaring something like bears, 
mows and mops like apes, sometimes snakes, that hissed 
me into madness.” This certainly gives one a tolerably 
clear idea of how the demonstration sounded. 

With this exaggerated sarcasm, he turned toward another 
field. Even at this period, however, he rendered a promi- 
nent service to English literature by bringing into notice 
once more the strangely forgotten styles and authors of the 
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Elizabethan drama. To illustrate how these had passed 
from notice, one of his biographers is amused to find in 
what benighted ignorance was the dignified Edinburgh 
Reviewer as to the source of the beauty of certain gems in 
the hapless play of John Woodvil, such as the mention of 


the rising sun— 


“ Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him, 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him.” 


Lamb’s best work, in bringing about what has been 
termed the “ poetical renaissance” of the present century, 
was accomplished by a volume of specimens from the earliest 
English dramatic poets. Bits of the best are there given 
from Marlowe, Massinger and Webster, interspersed with 
delightful critical notes. These, dealing with the living 
spirit of the plays, and not with the dry bones of their 
outer framework, mark the invention of a new art of criti- 
cism. In contrasting the Jew of Shakespeare and of 
Marlowe, he says: “Shylock, in the midst of his savage 
purpose, is aman; his motives, feelings, resentments, have 
something human in them. Barabas is a mere monster, 
brought in with a large painted nose to please the rabble.” 

In one respect this volume is unsatisfactory. It is a hash 
of the choicest fragments, but seldom enough to give a con- 
nected view and sensible appreciation of the whole play 
treated. How much some plays of Marlowe and Webster 
suffer by this treatment, those who have read them can 
testify. Lamb never produced a work of any length, and 
seemed unable to rightly estimate that adaptation of parts 
and completeness of finish that form the greatest beauty of 
a masterly production. 

We now come to those essays which have established his 
fame so firmly, the Essays of Elia; their name being that 
of an Italian clerk whom Lamb had known in childhood. 
Like Lowell’s Biglow Popers, and certain sketches by a still 
later Southern writer, their authorship excited popular curi- 
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osity that was for some time unsatisfied—a guarantee of suc- 
cess. They owe their interest to the fact that to people who 
think, the record of what another man has thought or fan- 
cied has a greater fascination than any tale of his bodily 
experience, or any product of his invention. All appreciate 
a book of travel in its ordinary sense; but here we have a 
volume of mind travels ; a clear and accurate register of the 
wanderings of the inner individual called Charles Lamb, 
while his body was tied fast in a smoky corner of London. 
They are full of fancies and vagaries; day dreams and 
visions of the night; as erratic as the course of an insect on 
asummer evening; flitting hither and thither, with no thread 
of continuity save one, subtle and often almost undiscov- 
erable, guiding the mind in such flights as that from the 
contemplation of a chimney-sweep to the vision of an heir 
in a ducal palace; the link in this case being a splendid set 


of white teeth, gleaming forth from their environment of 


dirt and blackness, as 


“ A sable cloud 
Turns forth her silver lining on the night.” 


But this very irregularity only proves them the more per- 
fect mental history of the man who wrote them; and with 
80 much the more enjoyment do we follow him, till at last 
excess of pleasure gives place to weariness and we lay the 
book aside till another time. The musings of Elia are not 
to be read at one sitting any more than is a volume of poetry; 
they must be assimilated at intervals, with reflection and 
careful search after beauties partially concealed. 

There is no pretense that these essays are anything more 
than personal sketches. Though often their subject is one 
apparently unconnected with their author’s history, the first 
person recurs; and we find that we have simply what the 
omnipresent “I” has speculated about that particular sub- 
ject. They make known to all what made him so lovable 
to those who knew him intimately; they show us Charles 
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Lamb at his own hearthside, surrounded by congenial friends, 
revealing that refinement, kindness and geniality which 
always marked his natural manner. The gleam of humor, 
brilliant but delicate and evanescent, the odd thought and 
daring speculation, are all here. It would be idle to specify 
those that are most attractive so long as tastes differ so 
widely. Perhaps, for their sparkle and novelty, we may 
mention the Dissertations on Roast Pig, Poor Relations, On 
Books and Reading, and New Year’s Coming of Age. 

Here, too, but in rarer glimpses, we see the depths of his 
inner nature, the pain and sorrow and dread that lay nearest 
his heart; the history of his childnood, his thoughts in 
regard to the future; every phase of feeling which a human 
soul can experience, and which fit our lives as closely as 
they did his own. 

Much of this appears in the essay upon New Year’s Eve. 
He says, “ Not childhood alone, but the young man till 
thirty, never feels practically that he is mortal ;””—a state- 
ment that may be questioned, by the way—but he shows 
that he has himself arrived at this realization, while, as 
already explained, he could not, and would not, endure to 
look into the future, even for a year’s space. Another essay, 
Confessions of a Drunkard, gives a glimpse of the reverse 
side of his character, but so exaggerated as to be misleading. 

Yet, as a whole, these essays give us his history in a toler- 
ably complete form, till near the close of his life. The later 
ones, written at longer intervals, are more interesting, so 
much more of change and growth in a certain direction does 
each one manifest. In T’he Superannuated Man he describes 
his sensations on being pensioned and freed from the desk; “ I 
was in the condition of a prisoner in the old Bastile, suddenly 
let loose after a forty-years’ confinement. I could scarce 
trust myself with myself. It was like passing from Time 
into Eternity, for it is a sort of Eternity for a man to have 
his Time all to himself. It seemed to me that I had more 
Time on my hands than I could ever manage.” ‘“ That is 
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the only true Time which a man can properly call his own, 
that which he has all to himself. The remnant of my poor 
days, long or short, is at least multiplied for me threefold.” 
“T have done all that I came into this world to do.” 

In this last statement he was not far from the truth. His 
life had been devoted to his sister’s welfare, and she, as well 
as himself, was now provided for. His new holiday was not 
long a source of pleasure to him. He was without those ties 
that lead a man of his age to look forward; he lived only 
in the past and in the society of his friends. These began 
to fall about him, and each fall was a deathblow aimed at 
. himself. At last Coleridge, dearest of all, was taken. The 
sensitive nature yielded, and in a few weeks Lamb followed 
his friend. 

While we note the grace and beauty of the essays of Elia, 
there are two of them that call attention to Lamb as a critic, 
—on Artificial Comedy of the Last Century and on the Pro- 
ductions of Modern Art. While as an essayist, he simply fol- 
lowed others, giving to his writing the charm of individu- 
ality, as a critic it has been already stated that he founded a 
new school, and examples have been given. In Art he 
looked only on the poetical and imaginative side, often be- 
traying his ignorance of technique ; yet he is so earnest and 
enthusiastic, as for example in his treatise on Hogarth, that 
one utterly forgets that there can be any other view than that 
he propounds. But in literary criticism, especially of such 
authors as he liked, Sir Thomas Browne and Shakespeare, 
in addition to those before mentioned, he has no superior, 
rarely if ever an equal. Yet he is continually leading us to 
conclusions that seem unheard of and paradoxical till we 
find out his real meaning. After his splendid criticism of 
King Lear, he says, “ Lear is essentially impossible to be 
represented on the stage”’ for the reason that dress and 
manner divert attention from the play of mind. What is 
this but a hidden thrust at the bad acting of his own time ; 
for as one has said, “‘ No one knew better than Lamb that, 
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in a most important sense, these words are the very reverse 
of truth.” 

Bare mention has been made of Lamb’s letters, because 
these in general have little influence in forming popular taste 
with regard to him. But it is from this source that our best 
knowledge of him is obtained ; and many of them, especially 
those written to Manning, are not less interesting than the 
letters of Charles Kingsley. They must be read in order 
to know all of his character. Hence it is that the study of 
Lamb involves the additional labor and benefit of the study 
of the literary group to which he belonged. One must ap- 
proach it with something more than a passing impulse, but 
with this study all prejudice against him must disappear. 
One 1nust know much of Lamb to comprehend Elia, and 
much of Elia to understand Lamb. We may dislike the fail- 
ures and faults of Charles Lamb, we may even tire of the seem- 
ing egotism of the “ gentle Elia,” but if we will merge them 
into one and study them thus, and thoroughly, we shall first 
appreciate and then love, shall honor the firmness of char- 
acter hidden beneath apparent weakness, and as essayist, 
critic and pioneer of the modern “ poetical renaissance,” we 
shal] find him more than worthy of that honorable place in 
English literature to which he has been assigned. 





Christmas tn Arcadia. 


HE wind roared fiercely on that long-ago Christmas eve, 

when, in his stone cottage on Block Island, the Rev: 
Theophilus Stone sat by his open fire-place, watching the 
embers of the peat fire flare up and then die away. At 
last the reply to his question had come. What he had 
desired to know for many days was now revealed unto him, 
and again, for the last time, he spelled out with painstaking 
exactness the letter which had been sent to him by his 
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fellow-clergymen, the Rev. Cotton Mather. “True relig- 
ion,” wrote the Salem divine, “is ignis probationis, which 
doth congregare homogena atque segregare heterogena. Crazed 
in his intellectuals must he be who seeth not that to tolerate 
more than indifferents is not to deal indifferently with God. 
In sooth doth it become ye elect to shun teaching men to 
climb to Heaven upon a ladder of lying figments. Rather 
than ye Devil will lose his game he will out-shoot Christ in 
his owne bow; he will outlaw ye Law quite out of ye Word 
and ye World; over-gospel ye Gospel & quidayne Christ. 
For no Poyson is so dedly as ye Poyson of Grace. There- 
fore, in my judgment, it becometh ye Minister of ye Word 
to search out ye Sorcerer and Witch, and to put them away 
from among us, beginning even in his owne household, for 
prope te verbum est in ore tuo et in corde tuo—ye word of unfaith 
as well as of faith is nigh thee, even in thy mouth & in thy 
heart.” Thus for a dozen monotonous pages ran the letter. 
“And in thy heart,” the clergyman repeated to himself, 
while the last fiery coal on the hearth grew pale and then 
ashen, and the candle which hitherto cast its pale, sickly 
light over the room, here fell from its socket upon the 
crackling parchment, which caught fire, flamed high and 
then smouldered into a black, sooty scroll. It was only the 
work of a moment to strike fire from the flint, and the min- 
ister ascended the stairs, but suddenly paused at the closed 
door of his nephew’s room. “Is nigh thee,” he muttered 
quakingly, as his long bony finger lifted the latch. He 
peered forth into the chamber only to find it unoccupied. 
With a sigh and a quaking heart he descended the stairs, 
muffled himself in his great cloak and hastened out into 
the fury of that Christmas storm. 

His nephew, Ralph Gaylord, aged eighteen, had spent 
nearly his whole life here with his bachelor uncle, who had 
given a home to the orphan, where his fancies and dreams 
were of the sea and the great mainland beyond. The sea 
was his passion and solace after he escaped from his daily, 
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hateful task in Greek and Hebrew. Far from all human 
sympathy and from all advanced knowledge, he found 
acquaintances only in the simple and superstitious families 
of sailors and farmers who constituted the whole population 
of the isle. The very human atmosphere seemed tainted 
and unwholesome. Weird legends of the sea and quaint 
superstitions of the past seemed to blend naturally with the 
terribly harsh and vivid imagery of their religion. There 
seemed a natural bond of affinity betweeen the sailor’s wild 
stories of the angry waves and the awful visions of the 
Apocalypse, which formed the staple of the Rev. Theophilus 
Stone’s discourses on each recurring Lord’s day. Then 
while the people on the mainland began to be infected with 
new ideas and new methods of employment, the islanders 
underwent no change. A strange Arcadia was the result, 
and the storms that raged in other intellectual circles came 
not nigh them. Perhaps they had suffered too often the 
real storms that lashed their rocky home to desire other 
conflicts with the powers of darkness. Thus a strange, sad, 
gloomy life was theirs. A pensive, saddened spirit ruled 
their lives, and they had come to regard death with a stoical 
resignation as something constantly impending. Their 
homes, their customs, their very natural scenery were pic- 
turesquely desolate, a mournful monument of nature’s build- 
ing, where the warring winds and waves constantly sobbed 
in a minor key in the intervals between their conflicts ; while 
the island ever 


* * * “showed an iron coast and angry waves. 
You seemed to hear them climb and fall, 

And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall.” 


Reared_in such a home, it was the craving of human 
sympathy that impelled young Ralph Gaylord that Christ- 
mas eve to wander through rain and sleet to the cottage of 
the Sylverte’s. He knocked at the door, and answering the . 
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chalienge from within, the latch was raised and he entered 
the room from out of the rain. 

“A bitter, raw night, Goody Sylverte,” quoth Ralph, as he 
threw off his cloak and came forward to the fire, where 
“Viny,” Goody’s niece, sat spinning. Madame Sylverte 
and her niece were the sole occupants of the dwelling. 
They had lived there ever since “‘ Viny ” was a small child, 
when she accompanied her aunt thither from the mainland 
to take up her habitation on the island. If one judged 
solely from the elder woman’s appearance, it was no wonder 
that the islanders thought her possessed of an evil spirit. 
Bent in form and wrinkled in feature, her iron-gray hair 
falling down on her shoulders, she appeared deserving of 
all the maledictions so readily showered upon her. None 
could look at her niece, however, without thinking of a 
full opened apple blossom, so calmly sweet and unconscious 
did she ever appear. So Ralph, at least, said to himself as 
he watched her, clad in blue home-spun, ply her loom 
before the open fire, whose flickering lights played upon 
her form and face. “ Did’st know ’twas Christmas eve, 
Master Ralph?” asked the old woman, reseating herself on 
a stool, while the young man flung himself down on a rug 
before the fire. ‘“ Yea, Goody Sylverte, a godless, super- 
stitious merry-making, my uncle saith.” ‘ Would that it 
were a joyous festival here,” rejoined the old crone, “ as in 
old England, where the frosty Yule log sparkleth in the 
fire-place, and where castle and cottage are hung with holly 
and mistletoe.” 

“Pray tell us more about it,” besought Ralph, glancing 
slyly at the fair young face on his right that beamed with a 
like interest. The old woman was silent for a few minutes, 
then said: “It hath been many a long year, my children, 
sith’ I have seen Old England, where I dwelt in my youth. 
But I remember as how old folk did say that nigh the holy- 
tide no sprite nor witch could harm a body; and how the 
broomsticks whereon they did but ride mun’ break in twain 
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and bruise their riders right sorely in the fall. But I mind 
me not of all the wild tales which I knew, and which were 
told at every Christmas eve and every Christmas night after 
the feast was done and the strong brown ale was quaffed. 
You mout hear them yoursel’ an you will but cross the sea. 
Then the gentry were wont to give gifts to their friends and 


‘kindred. Mout be, my children,” she continued after a 


pause, “ mout be that I can give ye both a gift this eve, for 
beshrew me, but methinks I'll not be here at another, sith’ 
for the last three nights I dreampt of seeing stranger faces 
that bade hasten and tarry not.” 

The spinning-wheel stopped and only the fury of the storm 
outside broke the dead silence in the room. 

* Nigh a score of years ago,” the old woman went on to 
say, “on a Christmas eve like this, I was walking along the 
shore, when I saw a beacon burning and two men digging 
a hole in the sand, in which they left a large dark object.” 
Ralph’s face was flushed, he knew not why. “I approached 
when they had departed and found the treasure, which I 
buried in turn in a secret spot. (And she lay a shriveled 
hand on his head.) To-night, my children, it shall be thine, 
and when ye are man and wife, sometimes remember who 
gave theethy gold.” “ Gold,” gasped Ralph, and he sprang up 
excitedly. ‘‘ Come, let us hasten forth to find it, peradven- 
ture it hath been lost.”” And the alert ear of his uncle, who 
listened from without, heard but the one word—lost. Forth 
into the storm rushed Goody Sylverte and Ralph, the latter 
bearing a spade and lantern. They had gone a long distance 
in the rain, to the edge of a steep cliff, before the old woman 
screamed in his ear to halt. She pointed out a spot, where 


. he began to dig with frantic eagerness until he struck a 


boulder imbedded in the soil, when he flung down his spade 

and tried to loosen it with his hands. He felt a sudden 

grasp on his shoulder, heard a sudden, piercing cry, and 

turned to see beside him on the ground his uncle, weltering 

in blood, which flowed from a gash in the head, while the 
2 
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spade, clotted with gore, clung to the hand of the infuriated 
old crone. Ralph could think no longer. He heard a deaf- 
ening noise, like the rushing of mighty waters; he saw 
blinding flashes of light whichever way he looked; then he 
perceived quite plainly the forms of men carrying lights. 
Here he turned and fled. A body of seven wreckers with 
their fambeaux were making a tour of the island, and hap- 
pened to come across the scene of the tragedy. where they 
found the dead body of their pastor, still warm, and the 
aged woman with her bloody implement. Simple and rough 
men they were, and not given to the niceties of legal quib- 
bling. So pinioning the helpless woman whom they had 
long hated without reason, they brought her to the edge of 
the precipice and cast her down headlong. One piercing 
shriek followed, then all was dark and still save the storm. 

Ralph knew they had seen some one with their recent 
victim, but doubted whether in the inky darkness they 
could have told who it was. A horrible thought flashed 
through his mind. Would they not suspect the dead 
woman’s niece? Could he not escape all suspicion by 
merely keeping silent? He had committed no crime; why 
should he suffer? Ifthe innocent are punished, their blood 
is on the heads of their slayers. Thus did his evil genius 
attempt to entangle his soul within the meshes of its specious 
casuistry. Terror and selfishness were proving almost too 
strong for him when he was blinded by a flash of light. 
He stood before the open door of the Sylverte cottage. 
Another instant and a pair of arms were flung about his 
neck. The ready lie died on his lips, and the terrible tale 
was truly told, and its probable consequences, still more ter- 
rible, were truly ‘predicted. She listened in breathless 
silence and in her heart was born that Christmas eve the 
Christ-child of Self-sacrifice. In vain her lover protested 
against the plan she proposed. Her entreaties and her love, 
greater even than her desire for life, conquered. One long, 
tearful embrace, then they parted, and the bark that sailed 
on the morrow-morn numbered Ralph among its crew. * * 
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Long years afterward a white-bearded sailor, command- 
ing an English man-of-war, came to anchor oft Block 
Island. No sooner did the yawl reach the beach than the 
officer bade his men return to the vessel while he wandered 
slowly up the shore. The old stone cottage that was so 
deeply engraven upon his memory was now occupied by 
others. He was obliged to seek in another place his 
acquaintance of long ago, where some pitying soul had 
erected a rude slab with these words: 


‘LOVINA SYLVERTE 
RESURGAM. 


I dashed away a tear, for I, the old captain, was that 
Ralph of long ago, and laying a wild rose on her tomb I 
sought to learn what had been her life after that terrible 
Christmas eve. I met an infirm old salt, and with faltering 
voice inquired of him my darling’s tate. 

“ Viny Sylverte,” said he, “Aye, aye, I’m minded: of the 
wench now. Folk thought she had a hand in the old 
parson’s death. She was tried on the mainlan’, sir, and 
’scaped with a short sentence in the island lock-up; but she 
died, sir, about a year after, and some one set up a moni- 
ment to her in the graveyard over yonder to starboard. 
An’ as a warnin to others, the parson suggested some out- 
landish word cut on the gravestone which signified, sir, that 
she will rise at the last day an’ get her desarts from the 
Great Judge.” 

Yes, Lovina, thou shalt rise; thou hast risen. Only a 
child of nature thou, but the very morning-star of good- 
ness, and never in the wide, wide world shall I see thy like 
again. 
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A Fragment. 


From THE FRENCH. 


HAT is that sound ? 
Hark, on the shore 

Rolls the long roar, 
Voices profound 
Mourn evermore. 
Deep, full and free 
The sound is upborne; 
The wind of the sea 
Is sounding his horn. 


Zadah.—A Fancy. 


* T\ICK, did you meet Miss Zadah the other night, at the 
Hendersons’?” said Bob Sanford to Dick Wells, as 
they chanced to meet a few moments on ’change. 

“Pid I! I rather think I did, and it’s been nothing but 
Miss Zadah, Miss Zadah, with me ever since. She has been 
running through my head like a favorite tune for the past 
three days, and I’ve been fit for nothing but to listen to the 
music.” 

“So you are caught, too, are you?” said Sanford. “ Well, 
I confess I was completely captivated myself; regularly 
done up, you know; pickets captured, redoubts carried, and 
a surrender made before I realized that my heart had been 
invaded.” 

“Did you hear where she came from, Bob, and who she 
really is?” 

“They say she is some distant connection of the Hender- 
sons, but I could have wagered when I left the house that 
night that she was a fairy or enchantress. I couldn’t realize 
that she was related to any of us every-day people, and yet 
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I have heard her father was only a cranky physician, who 
lost his practice’ because he would ride hobbies instead of 
driving in a decent doctor’s buggy and prescribing conven- 
tional pills.” 

“Yes, I heard about the father, too. I believe he was 
something of a scientist, and there are the wildest rumors 
about some great discovery of his, yet nobody seems to know 
just what it was. But do you know, Bob, about the 
daughter, I felt a good deal as you did. Seriously, she 
hardly seemed to me of the earth earthy. All the time I 
was talking with her I felt raised above ordinary rules of 
conversation and behavior, and I thought afterward that | 
must have been either insane or inspired.” 

“Yes, I was affected in just the same way, Dick. Why, 
before we had been talking five minutes together I felt my- 
self on such good terms that I had asked her to go to the 
opera.” 

“Go to the opera with Miss Zadah! Why, Bob, you are 
a doomed man. A fellow who is rash enough to take Miss 
Zadah to the opera had better make up his mind to say fare- 
well to all the joys of bachelorhood at once. They’ll only 
be gall of bitterness to him when he thinks of Miss Zadah.” 

“ All the same, old boy, you are wishing you were in my 
place, but she is mine for this evening, Dick, at any rate,” 
and Bob Sanford walked away with elation in his heart to 
offer, like the Athenians of old, a floral tribute to this new 
discovered goddess. 

The day was a long one to him, but he somehow got 
through it, and, shortly before eight in the evening, he 
found himself seated in his carriage and whirling away to 
the magnet of his day’s thoughts, and, as the coachman 
slammed the door to, Bob Sanford little realized that he 
had been by that act shut off from the common place of 
New York life and ushered into a romance more in keeping 
with the Middle Ages than with the Broadway life of the 


present century. 
* * * * * * * * 
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“T cannot wear his flowers,” said Zadah to herself as she 
stood before her mirror. “I cannot wear his flowers, for 
then I would be untrue to you, my roses, and you would 
not give me of your beauty as you do now,” and she buried 
her face in a magnificent bunch of roses that lay on her 
table and eagerly drank in their heavy fragrance. And, as 
she lifted up her head again, her cheeks had caught the 
roses’ blush, and her eyes seemed to sparkle with the dew 
that still nestled in their leaves. ‘How could I have been 
traitor to you even in thought, my precious flowers? Were 
you not the last gift of my father, and have I not kept you 
fresh and beautiful as on the day he gave you to me long 
ago?’ And she fondled and smoothed their soft petals 
with as soft a hand. 

Mr. Robert Sanford was rather annoyed to see his charmer 
enter with the roses at her waist, where he had expected to 
see his own flowers reposing, though he could not but 
acknowledge to himself that they certainly became her. 
There seemed to be a harmony between the girl and her 
flowers so perfect, a sympathy so strong, that in thinking of 
it afterward Sanford could not imagine Zadah wearing any 
other flower than the rose. Still his first words were a 
half joking expostulation because she did not honor him by 
wearing his bouquet. 

“Now, Mr. Sanford, you must not be angry for I have 
made a vow to wear no other flowers than roses. You'll 
think that a very silly caprice, of course, but you can’t 
alter it, sir, so be good-natured and confess that they 
become me. I’m very proud of them myself, for they are 
a rare variety; you notice their peculiar odor?” Sanford 
had become conscious of a penetrating and very sweet odor, 
which filled the room, and which he had attributed to some 
costly perfume that Zadah used. “Yes,” he said, “I 
noticed it, and I thought you had managed to steal the 
fragrance out of Olympian nectar and ambrosia.” 
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*“‘ Perhaps I have,” she laughed, “ for they say, don’t they, 
that nectar and ambrosia composed the fare of the immortals?” 

This half question Sanford afterward recalled many times 
and rather wondered at it when he considered the somewhat 
startling implication, but just at this time he was too occu- 
pied with admiring Zadah herself to pay much attention to 
what she might say. In fact, he felt an odd exultation 
tingle through all his veins as if he had imbibed of some 
rare old wine, and at the same time his thoughts seemed 
quickened and his whole being energized. He was con- 
scious of talking fluently and well with Zadah, and as they 
rode away to the opera he wondered at his own brilliance 
and remarked to himself that Dick Steele was certainly right 
when he said that to love some women was a liberal educa- 
tion. 

The opera chanced to be Tannhauser. Zadah and Sanford 
reached their box just as that wonderful first scene opened 
before them in which Tannhauser is discovered in the grotto 
of Venus, trying to tear himself away from the allurements 
of sensuous pleasures which on every side entice him. Both 
Robert and his companion were ardent lovers of music, and 
entered with their whole souls into the passion of the opera. 
For them the music of Wagner throbbed with mighty 
thought, and with an intense sympathy with the various 
scenes, till, as the horn, sounding with glad expectancy, rang 
out in the distance ushering in the magnificent bridal train 
and the bridal chorus swelled jubilant and triumphant 
throughout the great hall, their hearts beating in perfect 
harmony with the music seemed to establish a chord of 
sympathy between themselves, and, as Sanford afterward 
expressed it, “It was all I could do to avoid proposing to 
Zadah on the spot, and I really believe she would have then 
and there accepted me.” In truth, during the whole opera 
Sanford seemed to be in a state of mental intoxication. As 
he sat by Zadah and breathed the sweet fragrance of her 
roses, the music, to his quickened senses, grew in intensity 
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of passion, the scenes became so vivid that he almost believed 
himself to be an actor in them until he looked at Zadah. 
Then it all was changed, the music was playing only an 
accompaniment to her beauty, the scenes were backgrounds 
to set off her perfections. Zadah was the center of all the 
brilliant light and sound which floated around them, and 
he observed, though he scarcely thought on it and still less 
cared, that Zadah and he were the center of considerable 
attention. He saw on the faces of those who sat nearest, 
looks of even astonishment, and why not? Was not the 
beauty of Zadah something unearthly, ethereal? Her very 
roses seemed to have no ordinary beauty of their kind, but 
their blush was deeper and their perfume sweeter than any 
dream flower of which he had ever dreamed, possessed. 

The opera closed with that pathetic, solemn and impres- 
sive scene in which the holy love of Elizabeth finally 
triumphs over the grosser passions that warred against the 
soul of Tannhauser. As the noble strains of the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus arose for the last time, ringing with lofty purity and 
grandeur, music spiritualized and severed from every debas- 
ing thought, and then died gradually away, Zadah drew a 
long sigh that almost grated on Sanford’s high-strung 
nerves. ‘After all,” she said, “the true and pure love of 
Elizabeth was stronger than all the enticing beauty of 
Venus.” “ Yes,” assented Sanford, “the play does seem 
to teach in part that beauty alone is not, and should not be, 
enough to win the heart of a man; but if that is the moral, 
I, at least, can deny it from practical experience.” 

She did not reply to this rather bold avowal, and they rode 
home in silence, each absorbed in the various recollections 
of the evening. 

For several days after the night of the opera, Sanford 
seemed to live a dream-life. Constantly he thought of 
Zadah, as blushing she came into the room to meet him 
with the blushing roses at her waist; as she sat by him at 
the opera enveloped in harmony and light, and with the 
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sweet scent of her flowers hovering about her. His friends 
joked him about his sudden love, and remarked with a 
laugh that his hapless lot certainly agreed with him, and 
Sanford did seem to thrive on this fanciful passion of his. 
Never did he look better ; his eyes were never brighter, and 
his step never more elastic. But one morning he awoke 
and it seemed to him as if he had returned after wandering 
in a fairer world to the cold, somber, uneventfulness of his 
former way of living. The color had fled from life. All 
the exuberant joy of living which had flowed through his 
veins for the past few days had left him, and he was dis- 
gusted with himself to think that he was only dust after all. 
And where was his wonderful love for Zadah, which had 
before lifted him, as it were, out of himself; which had, like 
a breath from a garden of flowers, blown over his life, and 
for a brief space warmed and sweetened it? Had he forgotten 
her so soon? He could not explain it to himself; but, some- 
how, though Zadah’s beauty was as much of a reality to him 
as it had ever been, yet Zadah herself was no longer real. 
He thought of her beauty as of the beauty of a picture, and 
studied it, as he recollected it, just as he would have studied 
and analyzed the artistic properties of some fine painting. 
As he confessed to himself, of all the qualities he thought 
his divinity pussessed of—wit, refinement, kindness, love, 
in short, a perfect womanhood—beauty, the beauty of a pic- 
ture, though that transcendant, alone remained. Nor did 
Sanford worry over this state of his feelings. On the con- 
trary he seemed to take it as a matter of course, and when 
Dick Wells twitted him one day for being so fickle-hearted, 
he answered that he did not care for Zadah and never had; 
she was only wonderfully beautiful, and he was for a time, 
naturally enough, fascinated; but her beauty was all she 
had, in his opinion, and he was no romantic knight to fall 
in love with an Undine or any other fairy, and repent of his 
rashness in years of wedded misery. 
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But of course Sandford had to call sooner or later on Miss 
Zadah, so while he was yet in this indifferent state of mind 
he made what he intended should be a very formal call. 
He might have been even so rude as not to have gone at 
all had he not felt a slight curiosity to see if Miss Zadah 
were reaily as beautiful as he recollected her. 

As he took his seat in the parlor to await her coming, he 
looked about him and was surprised to find how distinctly 
he remembered every object in the room and just how 
Zadah herself had looked and acted. “I must have had 
the observation of a Hermann that night,” he said to him- 
self, “I never gave myself credit for such sharp sensibili- 
ties.” Just then he heard a light step behind the portier 
and there Zadah stood again before him, with a half re- 
proachful look struggling with a smile of welcome on her 
face. “Oh, Mr. Sanford, I thought you had completely 
forgotten my existence.” Forgotten it!” exclaimed San- 
ford, with surprise, “ Do you think a man forgets who has 
ever seen a vision of an angel?” And he was not a 
hypocrite in this, for all her fascination had swept over him 
again and his recent indifference was as if ,it had not been. 
He forgot all the intervening time and was talking with 
Zadah as on the night of the opera; was she not there by 
him with the same smile on her face, wearing the same 
dress, and—yes, with the roses at her waist breathing their 
balmy fragrance about the room? He almost unconsciously 
’ drew a long breath, filling his lungs with the flower-scented 
air, and again he felt his brain on fire. His eyes kindled 
with glowing thoughts and for he knew not how longa 
time he talked with Zadah and to his imagination, coloring 
all things with its own bright fancies, he seemed to be hold- 
ing converse with one of a higher sphere. When at last he 
took his leave and walked back to his own home through 
the cold, star-lit night, he laughed aloud and sang with full 
rich voice—such was the spell upon him—a gay song of 
knight and lady and powerful love potion till heavy cur- 
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tains were pushed aside from windows of even those cold 
and unresponsive mansions of Fifth avenue, letting occa- 
sional streams of rich light fall across his path and faces 
peered into the darkness wondering to hear notes that . 
thrilled with such uncontrollable happiness. 

And Zadah, as she stood in the hall-way and listened to 
his retreating footsteps, murmurred to herself, “ Oh that I 
could win him by my own true love!” For a great love 
had sprung up in her heart for this man. 

For several days Sanford lived once more in his former 
intoxication and then awoke again to feel the same list- 
lessness of spirit and indifference to Zadah which he had 
experienced previously. Only her beauty remained in his 
recollection, and that was a beauty without magnetism, 
without the power of exerting any influence over him. But 
again he called on Zadah, and again his whole nature was 
quickened after its seeming numbness. 

This strange flux and reflux of passion continued for 
several months. Robert Sanford was practically living two 
separate lives, and though he realized this, yet it made no 
difference to him. When he was under the influence of 
Zadah’s charms, he was only surprised to think what an 
insensible clod he must have been to absent himself from 
Zadah for so long a time, and when, on the other hand, he 
had recovered from her witchery, he merely regarded him- 
self as a fool, and vowed that he would not again be so 
easily ensnared. Nor did his health suffer as might have 
been expected in these extremes of feeling, but, on the con- 
trary, he had never felt better in his life. This apparent 
struggle between two sets of emotions did not wear on his 
mind or body. His friends also, who had become much 
interested in Sanford’s case, observed that the reactionary 
periods, so to speak, were becoming briefer, while the time 
in which Zadah’s influence predominated was constantly 
increasing. 

Meanwhile Zadah herself was passing through a 
struggle. Hers was an impulsive nature, but none the 
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less true and womanly, and her love for Sanford, though 
suddenly conceived, was a genuine love and of a steadfast 
heart. She longed for a return of her, love, but saw with 
pain that it was her beauty by which Sanford was attracted. 
She realized that her beauty was of no common order and 
80 excessive as to even overshadow her other qualities. “I 
wish,” she said dispairingly to herself, “that I had no 
beauty, and then, perhaps, he would discover that I had a 
heart.”” And then she grew terrified to think that she 
would probably lose him altogether if she did not bind 
him to her by her graces. She was in this wavering frame 
of mind one evening when the door-bell rang, and Mr. 
Robert Sanford was announced. As she stood for a moment 
with his card in her hand, she began to tremble violently, 
and her form dilated as a sudden reckless resolve took pos- 
session of her and filled her whole being, for her love with 
one great sweep had obliterated every other consideration. 
Without pausing to think, she swiftly crossed the room to 
a desk standing in the corner, from which she took a small 
phial. As she held it to the lamp and its glistening con- 
tent shattered the soft light into a thousand golden hues, 
she smiled triumphantly and exclaimed, “I'll conquer him 
to-night ; whether he loves me or not now, he must be mine 
and learn to love me.” 

She took a large bouquet of freshly plucked roses and 
poured a few drops of the liquid on their petals. Binding 
them on her bosom, and placing the largest and richest- 
scented one in her glossy hair, she cast one look at her 
glass, seeing queenly beauty imaged there, and descended 
to meet Sanford. 

Had she thrown over him a spell, he wondered, when he 
had bidden her good night, or was she really so divinely 
beautiful? That rose in her hair, what spirit of love had 
been hidden in its leaves that it should have breathed about 
her such a glowing fascination? He kissed the rose; it 
was his now, for Zadah was to be his wife, and this, she 
said, should be the seal and token of her troth. 
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And now Zadah and Sanford were married, and for a 
time “their lives in golden sequence ran.” They seemed 
to be exempt from all save the pleasure of living; out of 
the pale of common ties, sufficient in themselves. Sanford 
was at the same time conscious also of an influence working 
in him, subtle and powerful, but so pleasing that he yielded 
to it*willingly, for every day he felt as if life, new life, had 
entered into and quickened his whole being, and Zadah 
with pleasure noticed that day by day his eye met hers 
with a more responsive gladness, and she fondly hoped that 
this was the token of a spontaneous and heartfelt love for 
her. 

But was this a benign and gracious influence which had 
been somehow woven into the wedded life of Sanford and 
Zadah? Was she altogether satisfied with that odd conceit 
of her husband’s, which imagined that the wonderful rose 
he had received from her at their betrothal, and over which 
he often hung so eagerly, was the beneficent and guardian 
spirit of their union? Zadah would smile approval of San- 
ford’s fancy, but there was an uneasy and half remorseful 
feeling at her heart, for she knew that the flower was 
bathed with no heavenly dew, the product of the pure night 
wind whispering through the darkness, but the shining 
drop that lay like a jewel sparkling in its leaves, seeming 
to cause the flower to rain from every petal a richer, heavier 
perfume, had a different and even more mysterious origin. 
And it was when she thought of this that a dread came 
over her lest this wonderful life of theirs would some day 
be snapped. 

Her fears were too soon realized. They had scarcely 
been married three months when Sanford was called to a 
distant part of the country to attend to some business 
interests which vitally concerned him. Zadah pleaded to 
accompany him, said that she longed to take a trip into the 
far west, having never travelled there. But Sanford replied 
that it was impossible, the journey would be too severe, and, 
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after all, he would be back shortly, “and then,” he said, by 
way of cheering her, “you know, Zadah, we never can 
realize how much we love each other till we have once been 
separated.” 

He left her, nor would he even take his rose, which she 
heid out to him in parting. “No, silly child,” he said, 
“ keep it safe for me till I come back again. It soon would 
be all withered if I took it with me, and I think too much 
of your love, Zadah, to expose its beautiful representative 
to uncongenial surroundings.” 

Zadah said never a word, but when she had watched him 
out of sight, with a dead grief at her heart she entered her 
lonely home, unconsciously crushing, in her nervous grasp, 
the flower which her husband had just intrusted to her care. 
But suddenly realizing what she had done, she gave a great 
ery, for she saw in this a token that Sanford’s love for her 
was withered. 

And it was so. Sanford, away from Zadah and her roses, 
away from that flower-scented and dream world in which 
he had been living, felt slowly ebb from him all that won- 
derful vitality which had given an unwonted spring to his 
step and light to his eye; all that exaltation and buoyancy 
of spirit which colored every cloud with rainbows; all that 
absorbing passion which had imagined Zadah no more beau- 
tiful than she was certainly, for that could hardly be, but 
which had imparted to her qualities of love and gentleness 
which, now that he was freed from the influence of her 
presence, he could no longer remember her possessed of. 
As before, nothing save her beauty remained in his recol- 
lection, for even if a timid look of love had lurked in her 
features, it would have appeared darkness in the dazzling 
light and glory of her beauty. 

And now he cursed himself for having become so easily 
entangled in Zadah’s wiles. He did not wish to marry 
beautiful inanity, and she now seemed to him scarcely more 
than that, an empty dream. “And,” said he to himself, 
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“granting she were witch or fairy, it might do for her to 
propose to some old crusader, but a fairy should have 
enough sense to know that she was never more out of tune 
with herself than in making love to an American stock- 
broker. 

So Sanford’s love waned, and he prolonged his absence, 
for the thought of again meeting his wife had grown posi- 
tively distasteful to him. 

He had now been absent several months, and poor Zadah 
realized by the tone of his occasional letters that at last her 
power over him had vanished. But she determined to make 
one last effort to win him back. She would go to him; she 
would bring him another rose more beautiful than the 
flower of their first love, and with this she would regain her 
husband’s love. 

Three weary days she travelled, across the mountains, 
through fertile valleys, over arid plains; would she never 
reach her journey’s end! All day she watched the land- 
scape hurrying by till she grew dizzy with its reeling mo- 
tion, and far into the night she pressed her cheek against 
the chill window-pane, gazing on into the darkness till in 
despair she wondered if the black sea before her were 
bounded by any shore of light. At last, on the evening of 
the third day, she saw in the distance the dull glare of in- 
numerable lights, lifting in the darkness from the great city 
whither she was hastening. She had her husband’s address 
and determined to lose no time, but on the very night of her 
arrival she would know her fate. As she whirled through 
the city, blinded and deafened by its dazzle and roar, and 
her thoughts distracted by a variety of contending emotions, 
her agitation became so strong that when she reached the 
hotel it was with difficulty she could make the clerk under- 
stand for whom she was inquiring. But when he caught 
the name of Robert Sanford a look of pity came into his 
eyes. “I suppose you are Mrs. Sanford,” he said kindly. 
* Will you not rest first after your journey? Then you will 
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be better able to see him afterward.” “I must see him 
now,”’ she said, “ I must see him.” 

“‘ The hospital is a long distance ——” 

“The hospital!” Zadah exclaimed. “Is my husband 
dying? If you have any consideration for me or him, take 
me to him instantly.” 

And now in Zadah’s breast there was a terrible struggle. 
Her husband was dying, so they told her, stricken down by 
a dreadful malady. She had it in her power to save him, 
and she clasped still more tightly the precious phial which 
she had carried with her from her home with a far different 
end in view. But then were he to recover, would she not, 
by the act she meditated, lose him altogether? For how 
could she hope that he would be otherwise than indifferent 
to her if she gave up the secret of that fascination by which 
alone she had bound him? Could she then voluntarily 
resign the source of her divine beauty, realizing that in so 
doing she virtually abandoned all hope of ever being able 
to call her husband hers again ? 

The battle between her holy, generous love and her blind 
and selfish passion, raged in the woman’s soul undecided 
till she had almost reached the hospital grounds. But when 
she caught sight of the long, low building and saw in 
imagination her husband tossing on his bed of pain, her 
better and more womanly nature triumphed. With a chok- 
ing gasp she took from the bunch of roses that still were 
bound at her waist the great flower, which she had hoped 
would be the guardian of their renewed love, and on this 
she poured the whole precious contents of the phial, by this 
act transferring her privilege of immortal youth and beauty 
to the man she loved. But the warden at first refused to 
admit Zadah to her husband’s bedside while she wore her 
roses, which now began to fling out volumes of their pecu- 
liar odor. 

* You must let me see him,” said Zadah simply, and the 


man yielded, for he was under the rose’s spell. 
' 
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“ Wait one moment, then,” he said, and whispered some- 
thing to a nurse. 

“ Sprinkle a good deal of it about the bed,” he ordered, 
finally, “for the odor of her flowers must not remain in the 
room.” 

Zadah entered the sick room, and with light and eager 
step approached Sanford’s cot, bent over and kissed him, 
and then with a whisper, “I have come to give you health, 
Robert,” she extended to him the life-giving rose. 

But what was this that caused her eyes to start and roll 
with terror and her whole frame tremble with anguish ? 
The rose was shrivelled, its leaves curled and dead, its sen- 
sitive fragrance exhaling immortality, exhausted, sapped by 
the insidious chlorine in the saucer there on the table. The 


source of Zadah’s wondrous beauty sacrificed, and all in vain! 
* * * * * * * * 


“ Zadah,” said Sanford one evening as they sat by their 
own fireside again, “do you remember our first opera?” 

“Tndeed I do,” she said, “and I know what you are 
thinking of, Robert.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “the love of Elizabeth was after all 
superior to the beauties of Venus, though I would not 
believe it at the time,” and Robert Sanford kissed his wife 
tenderly, for he saw in her eyes, wet with tears of happiness, 
not the wonderful and fascinating beauty that had before 
cast a spell upon him, but there, revealed in all its purity 
and simplicity, he beheld the loveliness of love. 





An Evening with Our Professor.* 
SECOND PAPER. 
FTER three days’ and nights’ bloody contest with the 
citizens of Berlin, the royal guards, numbering thirty 
thousand of all arms, retreated from the city; all political 


* Copyricut 1887, sy E. M. Horxins. 
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prisoners were freed, and I returned by rail to my own 
province of Posen. Here I was put on the war committee 
to devise means and measures for the national defense, and 
had to superintend the organization of cavalry. I formed 
an elite battalion of three hundred, mostly university men 
of good family, who had seen some service; all privates, 
but each furnishing his own arms and horse. We drilled 
day and night for three weeks. At the end of that time 
the revolutionary committee of Posen ordered me to make 
a tour of inspection of the cavalry in the different towns. 
One April night, at nine o’clock, I set forth on a fleet horse, 
armed with two pistols only. At twelve o’clock, at Posen, 
within the precincts of the fortifications, I met a Prussian 
picket, and, before I fully realized it, I was once more im- 
mured in a Prussian fortress. I was brought before the 
commandant that same night, my papers and notes taken 
and examined, and my real status made known. I need 
not say that I was gravely compromised, both as a deserter 
from the army and a traitor to the Prussian government. 

The remainder of that night was passed in very secure 
quarters—an underground bombproof. Next morning at 
eight o’clock, I was brought out to the wide corridor of 
the fortress. Here stood, fastened to the wall, a narrow 
iron cage containing an officer’s equipments. These were 
taken out, and I was pressed into the cage, in which I 
could barely stand upright, and left there till ten o’clock. 
Then a placard was affixed, bearing this inscription, “ Hin 
Exdbrecher und ein Verrdther des Konigs”—A Perjurer and a 
Traitor to the King. 

Parade followed, and thousands of men passed along that 
corridor and past the cage where I stood, in solid column. 
In the eyes of many of them I saw tears of compassion, 
but most either passed in grim silence, or cursed and spat 
atme. Three hours, till one o’clock, I stood there subject 
to this torture, cramped, faint, covered with filth, yet meet- 
ing every eye firmly. I would have died before letting my 
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pain find expression before them. At one o’clock the 
commandant himself approached, and stopped before me 
with the words, “Such is the reward meted out to a 
scoundrel! ” 

It was my time to speak. Fixing him with my eye, | 
exclaimed, “ Call you this German culture? It is the cul- 
ture of the Goth and the Vandal! Shoot me if I deserve, 
but torture me not.” 

That stopped it all. In a short time by his order I was 
released from the cage, and had opportunity to refresh my- 
self in my cell. 

No one at the fortress had authority to court-martial me, 
as I was a royal guard, and could be tried by my peers 
only. It became necessary to transfer me; and one night 
I was taken out to Silesia under escort by a battalion of a 
thousand men, troops who were being transferred to an- 
other province; handed over to a second guard of one 
hundred men and conveyed to Glogau, another fortress, 
fifty miles from Posen. Here I experienced the first kind 
treatment I had had. The commandant expressed his 
sympathy, and gave proof of it by assigning to me a pleas- 
ant room, and providing for me chicken, wine and cigars. 

I remained here two days. At the end of that time the 
commandant came to me and offered to send me on to 
Berlin with a countryman of mine in citizen’s dress, if I 
would place myself under parole not to attempt escape. 
This may have been a stroke of policy on his part, as the 
entire country about us was in uproar, and the people of 
Silesia were in sympathy with the revolution. And further, 
there was really no decisive proof against me requiring that 
I should be kept in strict durance. I had committed no 
overt act, so far as was known, but had simply been engaged 
in the organization of Horse Guards, as many others had 
been who were Germans as well. As the commandant 
said, “ You have done nothing but what everybody else has 
done.” 
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I accepted his offer. Berlin we found in the hands of the 
people; the king was at Potsdam, and there was no one at 
Berlin to whom I could surrender myself. I went on to 
Potsdam, and reported there to the commanding officer. 
He temporarily assigned me to a cell till he could communi- 
eate with the commander of my old regiment, who was in 
cantonment in the villages near and around Potsdam. After 
two days the commander sent men with orders to bring me 
before him, and expressed himself to this effect: “ There is 
no proof positive; the matter will be pro forma inquired 
into; and now you will be freed from all duties, except 
reporting to the captain every morning and evening, until 
further orders.” 

The matter resulted in my restoration to my command 
provisionally. All this I owed to the memory of that daring 
charge; wherein, as was supposed, I was captured. 

But it was not long before my Polish friends sent me 
word that I must return to them, and I was more than will- 
ing. No longer bound by my parole, I deserted again, this 
time with no shadow of concealment, and was once more in 
the saddle at the head of my own picked battalion. 

The denouement of this little drama was very near. The 
Prussians sent an expedition to scatter the Polish camps. 
My command charged a Prussian battery across a wheat 
field, in the very centre of which lay a deep ditch, unsus- 
pected and filled with sharpshooters; a whole battalion lay 
concealed there. At their first fire half my men fell, barely 
half of them crossed the ditch, but I was still among them. 
Then I found myself surrounded by a squad of twenty or 
thirty of the enemy; a pistol bullet went through my left hand 
at the base of the third finger—here; a lance point struck 
my hip and dismounted me; a second bullet shattered my 
knee, and another lance passed between two of my ribs. It 
would not be extending the truth very far, gentlemen, to 
say that I was killed. 
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I remained there from ten o’clock till two—four hours. 
Then I was picked up by one of the wagons of the enemy 
sent out to gather up the wounded and bury the dead, and 
conveyed to hospital in a nobleman’s house hard by, where 
I lay a week unconscious from loss of blood. But my con- 
stitution brought me through it all. I began to recover, 
and was allowed the care of my mother and sister. 

My fate, however, was now sealed, and recovery was in 
so far a matter of indifference; I was a deserter from the 
Prussian army, taken in arms. 

In June, 1840, the orders for my court-martial came from 
Berlin, assigning the conduct of it to officers who were in 
the engagement. The court-martial was held, lasting six 
hours; the officers were sympathetic, but there was no help 
for it—I was placed under sentence of death for desertion 
and overt acts of conspiracy. 

My wounds were unhealed, and I was still weak. In two 
days my sentence was sent to Berlin to be approved by the 
secretary of war, and countersigned by the king, and this 
was equivalent to a respite of two weeks. Others before 
me had been shot at once, but my weakness saved me from 
immediate execution. 

Meanwhile my brother-in-law and sister were planning an 
escape. He had an estate near the battle field, and she was 
the wife of the Prussian landrath or county superintendent, 
who was a Pole by birth. She had not only tact, but she 
had also the ear of the Prussian officers, and in this way 
she secured a hint of a practicable plan. 

There were three or four hundred men in the hospital. 
By day it was surrounded by a single picket guard, but at 
night one line was stationed near the house, another within 
the iron picket fence, and a third just outside the fence. 
The guards were reserves, men who had served their term 
but were likely to be called out in war, and were mostly 
Poles. An officer suggested to my sister that escape could 
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be secured only by placing trusted men on my side of the 
house. 

Twice every night my room was visited by the officer of 
the day. The corridor outside was guarded. My window 
was a French one, divided into four sections by a wooden 
cross at the center; it opened from the second story, and 
was fifteen feet from the ground. 

Preparations were carefully made. My mother and sister 
spun a silk rope and brought it to me. My brother inter- 
viewed the officer of the guard outside my window (a Ger- 
man, though his corps were Poles), secured his promise of 
codperation and gave him six hundred thalers to divide 
among his fifteen men. This sergeant with his men came 
on duty at ten o’clock that night. At that time, also, the 
officer of the day visited my room as usual, and departed. 

Everything became quiet; my time for action was come. 
I rose, fastened my rope to the cross of the window and 
crawled out, becoming terribly conscious as I did so that 
my knee and hand were still crippled. I wound the rope 
about my leg, took hold with my best hand, and began to 
descend. Losing control over the silk rope, it burned my 
hand so badly that I let go and fell heavily, striking my 
wounded leg. 

I suppose I was unconscious for ten minutes; I remember 
nothing except a confused noise. Then I awoke to such 
terrible bodily pain as I have never known before or since ; 
I wished for death as a relief. 

Some ornamental shrubs were near by, I rolled toward 
them, and their fragrance revived me somewhat, so that I 
managed to crawl painfully toward the iron park fence. 
The second line of soldiers were stationed ten yards apart, 
and I rolled between two of them unperceived, and reached 
the fence undiscovered. 

Here was a new difficulty. In my agony of pain I had 
lost the bearing of the gate—I knew not whether it was at 
the right or left of me, and if I went in the wrong direction 
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I might crawl round the park fruitlessly till morning. But 
I had to choose. I forced myself to take hold of the iron 
pickets, and with one hand I dragged myself along that 
fence for fifty yards, a task occupying fully an hour. Then 
I found that I had been led in the right direction—I was at 
the gate. 

The cloudy night favored my movements. I rested awhile 
and hunted for the fastening, found the spring, opened the 
gate and crawled through. I passed the outer line of guards 
as I had the second one, crossed the road and concealed 
myself in a field of wheat, listening the while for a certain 
preconcerted signal. 

Soon a gentle whistle like that of a whip-poor-will came to 
my ear, and I answered it. In a moment two men picked 
me up and carried me several hundred yards across the field, 
where I found my own brother waiting with horses. There 
was no time to lose or think of my torturing wounds. 
I was placed in a light spring wagon, with two men on the 
box and two more armed with rifles. Relays of horses had 
been provided every fifteen miles. Never was better time 
made, except by rail. We had not gone five miles when we 
heard cannon announcing my escape. All night long we 
dashed on at a mad gallop; I fainted from pain and ex- 
haustion, and knew no more till I woke next morning in 
Stetin, a Pomeranian city on the Baltic, one hundred miles 
away. 














VoIcgs. 





VW nices. 


University Courses. 


N THE new Catalogue we find a description of the Uni- 
versity Courses which have recently been established for 
graduates. These, we believe, are one more step in the con- 
stant advance which our alma mater is making toward be- 
coming, what we believe she soon will become, namely, the 
ideal American University. But there is another kind of 
University Course, and it is of this we would speak. We 
refer to the lectures thrown open to the whole body of stu- 
dents, and treated in such a manner as to be intelligible to 
all who will give their earnest attention. Of this kind of 
lecture we have just had an excellent example in the course 
given by our President on “ The Religious Aspect of Evo- 
lution.” 

The strongest objection that is urged against courses of 
this kind is that the mixed character of the audience makes 
it necessary to avoid the use of very many technical terms. 
Few subjects, however, suffer appreciably in the hands of 
one who is thoroughly their master, by being divested of 
technicalities. It has been said, and not without truth, that 
the necessity of expressing a thought in language capable 
of being understood by every one puts a salutary check on 
the philosopher or scientist who would popularize his 
views, precisely analogous to that which the laws of rhyme 
and rhythm place upon the poet. 

Turning now to the advantages of these courses, there are 
several which seem to us worthy of mention. 

A strong plea may be made for them as affording variety 
in our intellectual food. To one whose curriculum work 
during the college year is confined to a few subjects, an 
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occasional excursion of this kind into new fields is both 
pleasant and invigorating. 

These courses serve as one more means to keep the college 
before the world, and, a thing no less desirable, the world 
before the college. The public comes to look upon the col- 
lege as a leader in present thought, and the student is 
brought into closer contact with the problems which are 
agitating the outer world. 

Again, by exciting our interest in live problems they give 
a powerful stimulus to general reading. 

Lastly, it may be said that they tend to foster that Uni- 
versity spirit which distinguishes the highest centres of 
learning. 

We hope, and have reason to expect, that more of these 
lectures will be afforded us, and we would urge every one 
to be present, both for his own sake and that of our alma 
mater. H. G. D. 





Chapel Singing. 


EN years ago, before the Marquand Chapel was built, in 
the days of morning and evening service, the singing 
was one of the features of the college. Every man seemed 
to sing with a will, and the chorus of so many male voices 
was indeed inspiring. To-day, with our new building, a 
well-drilled choir and every facility for singing, hardly a 
voice is raised to help the choir. No one likes to start up 
alone, and the result is, no one sings. There certainly is 
no excuse for this, while there are many reasons why the 
old-time vigor should be revived. Why should diffidence 
in singing show itself here? We are always ready to join in 
our choruses out on the campus, and it is certainly much 
better in the meetings of the Philadelphian Society, where 
the numbers are a great deal smaller. 
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It should be a matter, in the first place, of college pride. 
We have many visitors, and for them, as well as for our- 
selves, we should try to remedy this matter. Another 
reason is, it is extremely good practice—this regular, daily 
singing—for all those who have any voice at all, and tends 
greatly to bring out many others that have never been tried. 
Our choir would in this way be much helped, and the Glee 
Club feel the benefit. And lastly, no one will dispute the 
fact that it would add a great deal of interest and spirit to 
the service. Let the members of our different class Glee 
Clubs and less formal choruses lead the movement, if need 
be, and they will soon find others joining in. Let us at 
least give this matter serious consideration, and we surely 


will have once more our old-time vigor. 
W. F. Dz 


Superlatives. 


MERSON was an emphatic commander and strict prac- 
ticer of one rule, which he considered valuable and 
necessary for every one desiring an effective literary style. 
A scrutiny of the productions of young writers usually 
reveals a tendency to exaggerate, and it may also be noticed 
that this detracts from their value as literary productions. 
Superlatives and the exaggeration incumbent upon them 
are too often resorted to by inexperienced writers who, 
though their narrative, scene, or picture possess no remark- 
ably brilliant or momentous features, endeavor, by overdo- 
ing and distorting, to bring forward its real value in a strong 
light. 
This object is not gained, but, as Emerson implied, is to 
a great extent lost. Too many repetitions of expressions 
characteristic of “the awful,” the “marvelous,” the “ never- 
the-like-before-seen,” serve only to deaden a reader’s inter- 
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est. And when, after much of this exaggerative flow, the 
writer comes to a scene which is really worthy of strong 
emphasis, he finds that, having already made use of the 
most powerful words at his command, he is quite with- 
out the means of giving to this portion the position and 
emphasis which its superior importance and true value 
requires. 

Charles Reade understood true art, and he illustrated it 
in the actions of many of his characters, particularly “‘ Mrs. 
Oldfield.” With this author art consisted not in the lavish, 
studied expenditure of energy upon all the small details 
and the elements of lesser importance. On the contrary, 
he considered that these should be glided over in a grace- 
ful, worthy way, serving none the less the reflective and 
all-important purpose of a well formed, united background, 
until at last, when the time and necessity arrive, the artist, 
gathering together all his reserve force, bursts forth and in 
one concentrated eftort manifests his abilities and power. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson goes even so far as to 
suggest the habitual under-statement, in order that the con- 
trast between what the writer wishes to appear especially 
powerful and the rest of the production may be as great as 
possible, and hence, the effect and conviction obtained, 
correspondingly cogent. Though this may seem to tend 
toward the other extreme, yet it is not to be denied that of 
the two, it is by all means the less harmful. 

A careful look at the great successes of English literature 
will serve to show that a great part of the secret and appar- 
ently unattainable power of Dickens, George Eliot, Reade, 
Holmes, &c., is due not only to the superior and fitting lan- 
guage which each has at his command, but largely also to 
this same scarce but economic use of superlatives and the 
shunning of unnecessary exaggerations. Their works illus- 
trate thoroughly the fact that to possess an efficient and 
able diction, to produce a composition characteristic of true 
art, and, at the same time, to steer wide of what are hardly 
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less than confessions of weakness and insipidity, words of 
the third comparison need and should be resorted to spar- 
ingly, and never, if Emerson’s advice be heeded; the latter 
course being without doubt the safer one and capable of 
little if any abuse. W. E. D. 





The Novels of Edward Eggleston. 


MERICAN literature is especially rich in character 
sketches, and not the least among the authors of this 
type of fiction is Edward Eggleston. His tales of Hoosier 
life describe a portion of country but little touched in litera- 
ture, but none the less attractive to the average reader. The 
back-woods of Indiana seem to be unpromising soil for the 
development of a novel, but the interests of human life are 
the same the world over. The same passions and desires 
that affect the hearts of men in the densely populated capi- 
tals of Europe are also felt on the banks of the Ohio and the 
Wabash. 

The Hoosier that fills so prominent a place in Mr. Eggle- 
ston’s works is becoming more and more a rarity, and yet a 
single trip through Indiana can not fail to call to mind some 
of this writer’s descriptions. “ Hoosier School Master ” and 
“The End of the World” probably represent the times of 
our grandfathers in Indiana, with an accuracy that is seldom 
found in fiction. His descriptions of self-important farmers, 
with trousers tucked in their boots, of kind-hearted and 
talkative wives, of bashful daughters, and young men in- 
clined to sow wild oats, as well as the ordinary kind, all 
find their counterparts in many a back-country town or 
farm. His descriptions of the deep forests that line the 
Indiana shore of the Ohio River, and of the blufts of the 
“ sacred soil ” of old Kentucky on the opposite side, cannot 
fail to recall these lovely scenes to the mind of every one 
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who has followed the course of this river. The broad leaves 
of the paw-paw tree that hang yellow in the early frost are 
the familiar features of his landscapes, and the buckeye and 
dogwood give his forests a tinge that is seen only in the 
Ohio Valley. 

Mr. Eggleston has dealt with a subject that has been 
always dear and familiar to him, and on this account his 
books have about them a charm of originality and interest 
that is lacking in so many of the dialectic studies of our 
American authors. 

“ Hoosier School Boy” portrays a time later than the 
“ Hoosier School Master,” when the old log school-house 
has been replaced by the substantial brick building, and the 
tyranny, instead of the troubles of the school-master, is the 
theme of the story. It represents scenes just as natural as 
. the other, but they are too commonplace to excite the 

interest that his other works have done. The tyrannical 
school-master was occasionally found in every State, but the 
peculiar relations portrayed in the meek but determined 
young man in the “ Hoosier School Master” were a revel- 
ation to the world. In his story recently commenced in 
the Century, Mr. Eggleston is on his old ground, and we 
may expect one of his best productions. 

The danger of these works is in their liability to leave on 
the mind the impression that Indiana is still the uncultured 
wilderness that the author portrays. The old Hoosier 
farmer may still be seen almost any day, but the Hoosier 
school-master of Eggleston and the small log school-house 
have given place to a school system unsurpassed in the 
country. Yet to any one interested in the early history of 
our country we can recommend these books as thoroughly 
interesting and remarkably exact in their descriptions of 


life in this frontier State. 
H. A. 














EDITORIALS. 





Kaitarials. 


N ORDER to publish the Baird Prize Poem in this 
number, we have been unable to issue the Lit. promptly 
on the first of the month. 





ONTRIBUTIONS for the Story Prize should be left at 

the sanctum, No. 1 North Reunion, on or before the 12th 

of December. We would again remind the college of the 

Poetry Prize for the best series of not less than three poems, 
to be awarded in the March number. 





HE competition for positions on next year’s Board has 

been so unanimated that it is possible for new contributors 
to insure their election as incoming editors even at this late 
date. Let every man, therefore, who wishes to avail him- 
self of the privileges resulting from a connection with the 
Lirt., begin immediately. 





Let us Take Courage. 


Wwe HAVE fought and lost ; the championship for ’87 has 
fallen to other hands. But Princeton is still here, and 
the future is before us. Though defeated, we are not dis- 
graced, and can still honor our team for their heroic strug- 
gle. Let us then take courage and make every effort for 
the future. 
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It may seem that there is little at present to be done, but 
in truth there is much. We are comparatively few in num- 
ber, and our athletic material, therefore, much scantier than 
that of our rivals. To equal them we must excel in spirit, 
and every man in college must contribute in every way pos- 
sible to our chances for future success. 

Our prospective teams need mora] and financial support 
till they have completed their tasks, and most of all that 
encouragement which will induce every man who has any 
of the requisites of an athlete to go to work. 

Let Princeton spirit rise to the emergency and the future 
will yet be bright with victory. 





Mock Trials. 


HE statistics of each graduating class show that the law 
attracts a larger ratio of men than any of the other pro- 
fessions. In view of this fact, it has been urged with con- 
siderable propriety that the inauguration of mock trials 
during the winter months would be of material benefit to 
those who aspire to legal prominence. There is much to 
be said in their favor, for, while hall training gives excellent 
practice in debate, it lacks certain elements which these 
trials alone can offer, such, for example, as practice in sharp 
cross-questioning and taking evidence. The interest ordi- 
narily evinced in a novelty of this nature is sufficient war- 
rant that it would meet with a lively appreciation from the 
fellows. There are occurrences happening continually in 
the every-day events of college life from which ample evi- 
dence could be obtained to furnish the groundwork for a 
good case; and, since the embryonic legal ability in our 
midst displays itself even on the least provocation, why not 
give it a more extended area for further and better develop- 
ment ? 
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Examinations. 


i ess difficult problem of conducting examinations to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned, has taxed the minds 
of professors and undergraduates alike for years past. The 
system in vogue with us to-day, where the unknown quan- 
tity, which stands for a man’s knowledge, is determined 
almost wholly—as in Junior and Senior Years—by a final 
examination at the end of each term, is open to a serious 
objection, in that it seems to largely vitiate the twofold end 
which a college training should have in view. In the first 
place, upon graduation, a man is supposed to have a fair 
general knowledge of the subjects treated during his four 
years’ course. A thorough mastery of all the details of 
curriculum work is not to be expected, but an intelligent 
grasp of the main features of the different branches is de- 
manded, and rightly so, by the public. Again, and of still 
more importance, is the mental drill and training which this 
application tends to develop, and which, after all, is the 
pivot upon which the success or failure of a collegiate edu- 
cation really depends. 

Does the present system of examinations tend to bring 
about these results? In the great majority of cases there 
need be no hesitation in emphatically answering, No. Where 
the term’s work is largely taken up with lectures and an 
occasional recitation, the temptation to pay little or no 
attention to the subject in hand is so well known and so 
universally yielded to that it needs no extended comment. 
It is the old story of deferring the whole matter until the 
day before examination, when, by means of the midnight 
oil, occasional refreshments, and a prodigious effort at 
memorizing, the ordeal is passed with more or less success. 
In three months’ time, at the very outside, the mind has re- 
lieved itself of this extra tension and returned to its natural 
state of vacuity; and furthermore, there has resulted not 
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the slightest increase in general mental acumen, save in the 
powers of memory, and it is to be doubted if even this 
faculty is not blunted by the abnormal strain to which it is 
subjected. 

The plan to alleviate the evil is not a new one. It has 
been tried in other colleges with marked success, and 
indeed a few of our own Professors in their several depart- 
ments have lately made the innovation. In the firm con- 
viction that it is the true remedy for the difficulty, and 
appreciating the fact that great reforms must of necessity 
be primarily brought about through agitation, the Lit. 
would like to suggest the more universal adoption of writ- 
ten recitations, arranged at fixed intervals during the term, 
in place of the final examination. In this way we believe 
it is possible to largely do away with the evils of the present 
a. system. The work of a whole term could no longer be 
focused into a single week, but would necessarily be more 
evenly distributed. As a result, a man, at the end of his 
four years course, would take away with him a livelier con- 
ception of the great principles which are so ably presented 
for his consideration. Above all, the true end of college 
education would be more fully realized in the higher 
development of his powers of thought. 

It may be urged that a man should conscientiously keep 
apace with his required work and not give way to the habit 
of procrastination. There is some force in the objection, 
but then we must take human nature as it is. As long as 
it is possible to loaf during the term a large majority of 
fellows will avail themselves of the privilege. 

The scheme offers no disadvantages to the poller, while 
on the other hand it may be of great material benefit to a 
large body of men, and for this reason we would be pleased 
to see its adoption. 

4 

















EpIToRIALs. 





The Library Meetings. 


O HEAR topics of interest to every educated man 
explained by men who rank as authorities, and then to 
listen to and participate in a free discussion capable of 
removing all misunderstanding, is a privilege which few 
enjoy, and for the realization of which we, as Seniors and 
Juniors, feel very grateful to our President. Dr. MeCosh’s 
Library Meetings are certainly unique, and it is their union 
of the best learning with informality and freedom that makes 
them so valuable. That the opportunities they offer are too 
good to be neglected all will admit, but the best results can- 
not be secured by mere attendance. Even the acutest mind 
can only slightly apprehend remarks pregnant with much 
meaning on strange themes. We cannot hope to pass from 
ignorance to full comprehension at a single bound and to 
profit most from what we hear, we must have some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the subject discussed. 

We believe that this must be patent to all, and know that 
many are already acting in accordance. For the recent 
meetings in evolution, the acquisition of knowledge was 
rendered a pleasure, and we believe it a particularly happy 
arrangement to have a Library Meeting follow a course of 
lectures open to all. But even where this is not the case 
the subject is announced so long in advance that all may 
become acquainted with it. We urge a consideration of 
this upon all who are willing to profit by their opportunities. 
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Literary Gassip. 


HE foot-ball season has come and gone, and all is lost save honor. 
For the first time in our college course has Princeton lost a game of 
foot-ball, and on the principle that it never rains but it pours—a prin- 
ciple, by the way, admirably illustrated on the 19th of November—we 
were beaten, not only by our old rival and enemy, but by the upstart 
that now bids fair to surpass both her opponents in the noble game. 
And yet there is no reason why we should despair or cry “ Ichabod, 
the glory hath departed,” or utter gloomy prophecies of future disaster, 
as some of us are prone to do. From the beginning of the season the 
fates were against us, and our defeat was written in the stars. In one 
game bad luck, in the other fine playing, were too much for us; but 


Cheer up, "tis nonse to be glum, boys; 
*Tis written since fighting begun, 

That sometimes we fight and we conquer, 
And sometimes we fight and we run. 


After all there is no comfortable belief but your fatalist’s—what must 
be must be—and in this comfortable belief the college is now doing as 
well as could be expected. And, although the prospects for next year 
look rather gloomy, I expect to live to see Princeton beat Yale on the 
Polo Grounds, and bring the banner back where we all feel it belongs. 

I have often wished that some one would write a history of foot-ball ; 
not a mere dry record of games, nor a scientific discussion of the evolu- 
tion of foot-bail from its primal elements, but a living and true history— 
a history that would paint for us the portraits of the mighty men of 
former days, and would recount for us the famous battles of the past— 
that game on the ’Varsity Grounds, when our captain’s kicking so aston- 
ished the Harvard team that they thought they were playing not men, 
but fiends ; or that great contest on the Polo Grounds, when the finest 
half-backs of history met face t» face and struggled for the mastery ; or 
that famous day in New Haven, when Lamar snatched victory from the 
jaws of defeat and won the banner. And I don’t believe that such a 
history would pass over in silence that day, disastrous, but glorious, 
when Princeton pluck played Harvard luck; when the charges of the 
heavy Harvard rushers broke through our weakened and disorganized 
line, only to fall again and again before our stubborn little backs. I 
don’t think such a history would fail to speak of the captain who cried 
as he was carried from the field, “ Play harder than you ever played 
before, boys ; you can beat them, I know you can beat them ;”’ or of our 
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own little hero, faint and bleeding, but still crying out, “I can play, fel- 
lows, I can play.” I tell you if ever, in our day, a war breaks out, there 
are men on the great teams that will win for themselves more imperish- 
able fame in the fiercer game of war. A foot-ball game is very like a 
battle, and the same qualities that succeed in one—courage, endurance, 
a cool head and a clear sight—will succeed in the other. 

Well, we have seen our last foot-ball game as college boys, perhaps ; 
for some of us who live far away from these classic shades it may, indeed, 
be the last game we shall ever see. One by one the links are breaking 
that bind us to this dear old spot. Our Senior pictures have been taken, 
our rooms are being sold, second term will be upon us before we know 
it, and long as second term proverbially is, for us 1 think it will pass like 
adream. A few short weeks of wonderful spring weather, a little sing- 
ing on the steps of Old North, a little speaking around the cannon, and 
then— Ah, who knows what then? Some of us have our life-work 
mapped out, I believe, but the “best laid plans”—you know the quota- 
tion. Some of us are still in doubt as to our calling. And after all, will 
those who realize their ideals be any the happier? There is a little 
story, Split Zephyr, in that collection of short stories by American 
authors, that we all ought to read. A party of Harvard men gather 
round a table the night after their graduation, and, as they drink and 
smoke, discuss their plans for life. They represent all the shades and 
varieties of college men, and their aims are as various as the men them- 
selves. One isall for city life—a true cosmopolitan, he thinks, is the only 
perfect man; another is ail for work and money-making; another holds 
before him as his ideal the life of a man of letters, and a quiet country 
home. Years afterward, the narrator of the story visits his friends. 
Most of them are living in that moderate portion of happiness which is 
the lot of most men. The cosmopolitan has become a country preacher 
in a quiet parish on the banks of the Hudson, and the eager, money- 
making lawyer, that was to be, is a school-teacher, with a large and grow- 
ing family and a small and failing salary. The man of letters alone has 
realized his ideal, and yet, he alone is unhappy. 

I suppose it is just as well that the future is a mystery for us, on the 
principle of the Baird prizes. It excites even the ineligible to work, 
but oh, how we would like to look forward a few short years and see 
what is in store for us! 

Speaking of the future, I attended a library meeting on evolution 
some days since and learnt what we were in the past. I think these 
library meetings are one of the peculiar features of Princeton life. I 
have never heard of them in any other college, and yet their inherent 
merits are so great that I should think that other colleges would speedily 
adopt them. I don’t believe that any of us will ever forget these meet- 
ings, the paper read bya pale young scholar it may be, or by some 
enthusiastic scientist, or by a millionaire in purple and fine linen, who 
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asserts an | re-asserts that capital is labor and labor capital. The paper 
is on a subject of general interest; it is written by one who knows 
whereof he speaks, for those who know whereto they listen. It is 
neither too technical nor too popular, but is suited to an audience of 
students. 

Better even than the paper is the discussion that follows when the 
writer's position is attacked or defended by the best men in the college 
or seminary, when questions are asked and doubts are solved. But the 
thing that will linger in our memory longest is the face of the President 
as he sits in his easy chair with the soft lamplight on his snow-white 
hair, autocrat of the assembly, yet wielding his autocracy with such 
tact and courtesy that it never galls his subjects. 

Although we had long been expecting it, yet I think that : a feeling of 
sorrow ran over the whole college when we heard that the Doctor had 
finally resigned the position he had held so long and filled so ably, and 
the question in every mouth was, Whom next? I have heard a good 
many names mentioned for the place—that of the subtle metaphysician 
and broad scholar whom weall know ; that of the famous preacher of the 
great metropolis of the West, and that of the distinguished foreigner 
who lately met with such a warm welcome among us. To my mind, 
however, there are three great requisites for a college president. He 
must be a scholar, not only profound but distinguished, a light, as it were, 
to gather men around him. He must be a man of keen practical sense 
to deal with all the complex questions of the college organism. And he 
must be a man in full sympathy with the student body, for without this 
he can do nothing. Our last two presidents have been especially noted 
for this quality, and to this more than to anything else is due their great 
success. And I think it at least an open question whether any of the 
men who are at present talked of for the position combine all these three 
indispensable qualities. 

Well, the train is waiti:.g, or rather I am afraid it will not wait, to carry 
me away for the Thanksgiving vacation. I like this little vacation; it is 
a foretaste of the perfect joy of the Christmas holidays, a refreshment 
by the way, so to speak, and although it may be clouded by the anticipa- 
tion of trouble to come when we return to settle down to our examiza- 
tion, yet we can console ourselves with the thought that our time of 
trial will soon be over, and then—Christmas. Oh, how we all look for- 
ward to those few short weeks. All that goes to make life happy is in 
them. Home, friends, meeting after separation, mirth and laughter and 
gayety, and above all the spirit of the season, that feeling of love and 
good-will to all men—how all these combine to makea Merry Christmas. 
And a Merry Christmas I wish you all, my readers, a Happy New Year. 
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Haitor’s Jable. 


DEAS are not, unfortunately, resolvable into molecules and atoms, else 
some chemical genius would long ago have given us a formula for 
their manufacture on a large scale. The difficulty is a greater one than 
even the evolution of diamond from charcoal. We are reliably informed 
that there was once an unhappy mortal, an editor of a college magazine, 
who was informed by his associates that he positively must provide a 
story for a certain number. Whereupon he went into solitude and 
neglected his meals for a week, reducing his physical organism that he 
might better feel the impact of the idea—for the story—when it should 
strike him. And an idea came, but it was not that sort of idea at all. 
It was the idea that the task required of him was impossible; for the 
things that are written are as the sands of the sea for number, and for 
many striking resemblances among their membership as well; yet the 
fiat was, “ Be original.” 

He emerged from his retirement weak and tottering, and announced 
to his compeers that the end of the literary world is at hand. And when 
they insinuated that he gave an exceedingly large reason for a failure in 
small performance, he repeated ic yet again. The words that he said to 
them were in purport as follows: 

“ Have you not observed, my brothers, that the area of subjects treated 
in literary discussion is already co-extensive with that of the earth 
itself; it envelops our earth like a blanket, and its corners begin to 
wave wildly into space. Had we lived a thousand years ago, perhaps we 
might have been happy; it was permitted to men to repeat what others 
had said, if they desired; and there were, moreover, plenty of fields 
untrodden. But now what can we do? The South and West of our 
own country are full of our cotemporaries. Society of all classes is pre- 
empted, whether it be low or high, whether we regard surface or depths 
within. 3 

“ Tf you wander in the land of fairies and wizards you retreat at sight of 
Stevenson and Stockton, and if you flee to the bowels of the earth and 
the uttermost parts of the sea, behold Jules Verne. Africa is newly 
opened to literary colonization, yet, if you venture thither, Haggard 
meets you at the threshold, leading on an army of princesses clad in 
eternal youth, and warning you away. Writers for the great monthlies 
keep pressing nearer and nearer the limit; they are turning history 
backward ; they are specializing in science; they give indications that 
they are preparing soon to make req 1isitions on some neighboring planet 
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for the material that in this is so nearly exhausted, while each new 
thing that they do actually find is one less for us. What shall we do? 

It is all very well for you to say that we are not trying to compete 
with those periodicals, and to refer to what our exchanges are doing. We 
tell you it simply illustrates the difficulty more fully. Suppose we look 
into some of the latest of them and see what their sketches are based on. 
Here is the Yale Record, with the tale of a “ primordial atom” of hydro- 
gen that spent seven years in the brain of a fair maiden, and was then 
suddenly transferred to her lover’s lips, in a manner, doubtless, intended 
to be scientific. It is not long since the Harvard Monthly abandoned 
this world altogeter and located a romance in the moon, but none of the 
others have been so daring. Yet this will serve as an indication of what 
we are inevitably coming to. When we are once permitted to leave this 
used-up old world behind, it will be easy to choose one where the laws 
of mind and matter may be arranged to suit our fancy. Till then, how- 
ever, our brethren and ourselves must struggle along and continue to 
find literary material on this familiar sphere. 

The Yale Courant has found a goodly number of bases for readable 
sketches. Dissection does not add to beauty, gentlemen ; but you com- 
pel me to use the trenchant blade. The first is the tale of a conspirator 
against the Venetian Council of Ten. They sent him to death, where- 
upon his fiancée died ; whereupon the people arose and extirpated the 
Council. In the next, a maiden weds a pirate chief; and being falsely 
accused of treachery to him, gets fastened up in a cave in the Catskills. 
Here she becomes an ice statue, and the sight of the statue causes the 
pirate chief to expire instantly on his next visit tothe cave. This seems 
novel, and so much the worse for us. One more avenue closed against 
us; one less available sketch-plot in creation. Finally, there is this 
familiar drama: He loved her, she loved somebody else, and eloped 
with the said somebody ; he hunted somebody else up and slew him. 

The Dartmouth opens with a good thing in a lighter style. Tarbox 
hates Gross bitterly; but Gross is a model of suavity toward Tarbox. 
They race horses and Gross is wrecked. Tarbox repents and hangs tear- 
fully over his enemy’s speechless form. The sufferer, upon his couch 
of pain, writes; and to the penitent gaze of Tarbox presents the 
following : 


A. Tarsox to J. Q. Gross, Dr. 


TO ONE HOTBE..........ccesceccsccceseccsscescrescescecescessceserees $250 00 
TO OME CATTIAGE...........ccccecreerssserccereeceererseseeeceseesees 150 00 
To injuries sustained. ..............ssccsesccsssseresesseererecees 100 00 

$500 00 


Whereupon, says the author, the tears of Tarbox ‘turned to drops of 
steel.’ 
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Then follows the history of a young girl who died while dancing with 
her lover. Then a legend of two brothers who loved the same fair maid. 
He who achieves the most wealth in two years shall be the favored 
suitor. One turns smuggler, and one farmer; the latter gets moderately 
rich and marries the girl just before his brother returns with untold 
wealth. Number Two goes back in sorrow to his lonely cave, bearing 
with him, however, the heart of her he would have won. Number One 
ill-treats and deserts his wife, whereupon she flees toward the lonely 
cave in a light canoe, and is engulfed in a storm, only her lifeless body 
reaching the cave. 

The Brunonian, Tuftonian, and Bowdoin Orient present short sketches, 
racy enough, but savoring of juvenility, and in some cases marred by 
local college allusions, and even by slang. Let us examine some of the 
larger monthlies. Here is the Williams Lit., gentlemen ; and lo! hath it 
not succumbed to the very difficulty we labor to impress upon you. 
Only three pages of sketch, and those three pages containing two start- 
ling statements ; that the supposed murderer was convicted because the 
bullet was one that could have come from his revolver alone; and that, 
after being duly lynched by hanging, the head parted company with the 
body, when the real murderer stumbled againstthem. But read further, 
our beloved associates, and you will find that, in poem and essay, the 
Williams Lit spreads a feast from which you miss not the course of 
which we have spoken. You say that a future number will, doubtless, 
make up the deficiency; but we say that to strive against the inevitable 
is useless ; and so long as you expect us to write sketches for this maga- 
zine, so long will we maintain that the Williams Lit., and, for another 
example, the Hamilton Lit., which contains neither sketch nor story, 
have begun to adopt a policy of graceful resignation which we should 
follow. 

The Virginia University Magazine has a longer article, and by no means 
an uninteresting one, yet its framework reduces to this: the innocent 
man was convicted on circumstantial evidence and hung ; the guilty one 
confessed the crime years after on his death-bed. Methinks I see a 
gleam of recognition upon your faces. 

Finally, we have in the Yale Lit. two psychological sketches. In the 
first the deserter, Cogvemare, muses upon a precipice edge for three 
pages, and when his pursuers approach, fliugs himself over. In the 
second, Friar Ambrose, after much tribulation of spirit, decides that the 
end of life is not to avoid contact with evil and suffering, but to 
endeavor to relieve them. 

Now, brethren of the midnight oil, I will admit your point that nearly 
all of these, as they are told, have points in their favor, but, when 
reduced to their lowest terms, and tried by the standard of strict novelty 
in plot or incident, how large a proportion can abide the best? A few 
can do so it is true, others are old friends in disguise, and others have 
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no plots at all, barely an incident, but merely nuclei enveloped in a 
nebular mist, as the last two mentioned. 

Gentlemen, we cannot do it. We can write history, but we cannot 
invent it. Barely yesterday the effort of our life in this direction was 
criticised as being ‘ well enough told, but not new in outline,’ and—” 

But here they all ejaculated “ Ah!” and went out hastily. 


MAGAZINES. 


The November issue of the New Princeton Review opens with a very 
fresh and interesting study of “Shelley” from the pen of Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, the unique personality of the poet being very clearly 
presented. A story from the hand of Miss Grace King is fast becoming 
an event of interest in current literature, and no reader of the New 
Princeton will overlook so striking a sketch of Creole life in New Orleans 
as “The Drama of an Evening.” The new volume, beginning with the 
January issue, will still further advance its standard and broaden its 
field. 

December Outing produces William H. Gilder’s authoritative summary 
of the best means and methods of Arctic travel. His information is 
based on thousands of miles of actual Arctic voyaging, and the recital is 
interspersed with dramatic incidents of hair-breadth escapes and the 
queer straits to which a traveler is put when performing a journey over 
ice, with transportation by means of dog and reindeer sleds. The paper 
is most engrossing as well as valuable. Among other things, the num- 
ber describes a very pretty picture of Irish hospitality and the stirring 
scenes with famous packs of that country’s foxhounds. The text is 
liberally illustrated by capital pen-and-ink sketches. 

A beautiful border, printed in gold, ornaments the Christmas number 
of Scribner’s Magazine. This issue completes the first year of this extra- 
ordinarily successful periodical. It contains double the usual number 
of illustrations, every one of which has been made from a drawing by 
some well-known and expert artist. The poetry is very richly illus- 
trated from fine imaginative drawings by eminent artists. Austin Dob- 
son, Robert Louis Stevenson, Elizabeth Akers, Edith M. Thomas and 
Louise Imogen Guiney are amog the poets represented. 

With the November, 1887, issue The Century commences its thirty-fifth 
volume with a regular circulation of almost 250,000. The War Papers 
and the Life of Lincoln increased its monthly edition by 100,000. The 
latter history having recounted the events of Lincoln’s early years, and 
given the necessary survey of the political condition of the country, 
reaches a new period, with which his secretaries were most intimately 
acquainted. Under the caption “ Lincoln in the War,” the writers now 
enter on the more important part of their narrative, viz., the early years 
of the War and President Lincoln’s part therein. “Supplemental War 
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Papers,” following the “battle series” by distinguished generals, will 
describe interesting feautures of army life, tunneling from Libby Prison, 
narratives of personal adventure, etc. General Sherman will write on 
“The Grand Strategy of the War.” “Kennan on Siberia.”—Except the 
Life of Lincoln and the War Articles, no more important series has ever 
been undertaken by The Century than this of Mr. Kennan’s. With the 
previous preparation of four years’ travel and study in Russia and 
Siberia, the author undertook a journey of fifteen thousand miles for the 
special investigation here required. An introduction from the Russian 
Minister of the Interior admitted him to the principal mines and prisons, 
where he became acquainted with some three hundred State exiles— 
Liberals, Nihilists and others—and the series will bea startling as well 
as accurate revelation of the exile system. The many illustrations by 
the artist and photographer, Mr. George A. Frost, who accompanied the 
author, will add greatly to the value of the articles. “A Novel by Eggle- 
ston,” with illustrations, will run through the year. Shorter novels will 
follow by Cable and Stockton. Shorter fictions will appear every month 
“ Mis-ellaneous Features” will comprise several illustrated articles on 
Ireland, by Charles De Kay; papers touching the field of the Sunday- 
school Lessons, illustrated by E. L. Wilson; wild Western life, by Theo- 
dore Roosevel:; the English Cathedrals, by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, with 
illustrations by Pennell; Dr. Buckley’s valuable papers on Dreams, 
Spiritualism and Clairvoyance ; essays in criticism, art, travel and biog- 
raphy ; poems, cartoons, etc. By a special offer the numbers for the past 
year (containing the Lincoln history) may be secured with the year’s 
subscribtion from November, 1887, twenty-four issues in all, for $6.00, or, 
with the last year’s numbers handsomely bound, $7.50. Published by 
The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Book Reviews, 


Hece.s Puivosopuy oF THE State AND History. An exposition by 
George 8. Morris. (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 

Of that great and influential philosophical school which confessedly 
acknowledge Kant as their leader, no one has been more prominent in 
promulgating an all-inclusive speculative conception of the universe 
than Hegel. Two of his masterpieces are, in this short volume, systema- 
tized, abbreviated and prepared ‘or the American reader. The task has 
been performed in a ready sympathy with the original, timely quota- 
tions being frequently introduced to bring out not only the argument 
but also the spirit of the original. By this means the hitherto formid- 
able ponderosity of the German philosophical classics is discounted, and_ 
in Grigg’s Philosophical Classics, to which this book belongs, the student 
of philosophy has a brief and succinct statement of the Kantian school. 

According to Hegel, all the “ Philosophical Sciences” are parts of one 
high argument, whose final end and aim is the fuller recognition and 
comprehension of Absolute Spirit. In his Philosophy of the State, how- 
ever, Hegel does not abstract man from the ties of nature ; for man, he 
holds, while partly supernatural, in the sense of being supra-phenomenal, 
is never contra-natural. Hence environment must be considered in his 
historic development. Then, uoder the Philosophy of History, he treats 
of the Oriental World, the Grecian World, the Roman World and the 
Germanic World; in each pointing out the operating pre-conditions of 
man’s social and ethical evolution, and subsuming all human develop- 
ment under the conscious manifestation of man’s spiritual nature, ever 
tending toward a union with Absolute Spirit, which is 

** One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves." 


Men, Piaces anp Tunes. By William Matthews, LL.D. (S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago.) 

It is seldom that one meets with so entertaining and suggestive a col- 
lection of essays as the one now lying before us. The writer, Mr. Mat- 
thews, is the well-known author of “ Getting on in the World.” When 
we took up this book it was with a feeling of pleasure in anticipation of 
what was to come. We were not disappointed, for every essay contains 
a store of useful knowledge, and abundantly repays the reader. It is 
almost impossible to choose between them, as they are all so interesting 
and enjoyable. But, perhaps, the one on “The Weaknesses of Great 
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Men ” is best calculated to attract the general reader. We are all desir- 
ous of learning the follies of men whom the world calls great, and it is 
to supply the demand for such information that diaries and even l-tters 
are ransacked by biographers. “The jest book of Tacitus, the entry in 
Bacon’s diary, ‘to have in mind and use the Attorney-General's weak- 
ness,’ the guitar of Luther, Byron’s gin—all these are the errata of genius 
that clear up the text. To know these facts, gives us a deeper insight 
into character than any other method but self-revela ion affords.” 


Russian Noveuists. By E. M. de Vogiié. Translated by Miss J. L. Ed- 
mands. (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 

As Russian literature is a vast and almost unexplored region, this vol- 
ume does not pretend to give a complete history of it, or a didactic 
treatise upon it. Its sole aim, to use the language of the author, is to 
“briefly touch upon the earliest Russian literature and show how it be- 
came subjected to foreign influences, from which it was finally emanci- 
pated in the present century.” To accomplish this end Monsieur de 
Vogiié first treats of the “ Epochs in Russian Literature,” showing that 
the development of general literature in that country was precisely an- 
alogous to that of Western Europe. He then discusses “ Romanticism,” 
taking Rusin as its representative, and the “Evolution of Realism,” 
with Gogot as its champion. We are next introduced to Turgeneff, 
whose artistic work illustrates the national characters of the nation. 
Finally, he speaks of Tolstoi, who “broke off wholly with the past and 
foreign bondage, and is a personification of the New Russia, feeling its 
way out of the darkness, impatient of any tendency toward the adop- 
tion of our tastes and ideas, and often incomprehensible to us. More 
truly than any other man, he is the translator and propagator of that 
condition of the Russian mind which is called Nihilism.” The treat- 
ment of the subjects is admirable, the analyses of the different authors 
and their works are keen, and the style is clear and forcible. 


Georce Wasuineton. (Frederick A. Stokes: New York.) 


This book is one of a series of lives of the Presidents of the United 
States, published by Frederick A. Stokes. William Stoddard, its author, 
is widely known to all tue readers of St. Nicholas as the author of “ Dab 
Kinzer,” and this book shows his power to instruct as well as entertain 
the boys, for whom he writes. It reveals no new facts in the life of 
Washington, but it tells, in a plain, straightforward and interesting way, 
the story of that life which will ever be held up to young Americans as 
their ideal. It contains several good portraits of Washington, one en- 
graved from the Stuart portrait; another, the Marshall steel plate engrav- 
ing. The cover is too gaudy, and the paper cheap. It is a pity that so 
many of our books for young people lie open to this objection. 
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Epucation or Man. International Education Series. By Friedrich 
Froebel. Translated from the German by W. N. Hailmann. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

The theme of education has been handled in many ways by many 
men. Pestalozzi has written about it, making all education begin with 
immediate perception. But Herr Froebel, the author of “ Education of 
Man,” unlike the former, is a philosopher. In this volume we see his 
philosophy and the fundamental principles on which he based his kin- 
dergarten system. ‘His great word is “inner connection.” On this asa 
foundation he builds his whole theory. An inner connection exists, 
first, between the pupil’s mind and the object of his study; secondly, 
in those objects among themselves which determines their succession, 
and finally within the soul that unites the faculties of feeling, percep- 
tion, phantasy, thought and volition, and determines the law of their 
unfolding. The work should be carefully studied by every teacher, as 
it contains that which is almost indispensable to a proper knowledge of 
the subject. 


Tue Hunpreptu Man. By Frank P. Stockton. $1.50. (New York: The 
Century Co.) 

In Mr. Stockton’s Hundredth Man we have one of those rare instances 
where a book retains its hold on the public after first appearing in serial 
form. The test is a severe one, but this story has stood it well. The 
plot flows on evenly and quietly, though we occasionally come to a 
downright cascade of irresistible laughter. Some of the situations are 
brimful of humor, and we pity the man who cannot enjoy the wrathful 
anguish of J. Weatherby Stull, on beholding Bullripple’s placards, “ A 
Fry in a Box,” or “ A Stew in a Pail.” The characters are well drawn; 
the delineations of Gay Armatt and Stratford, the hundredth man, being 
especially good. 


American Wuist. By G. W.P. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

No lover of “the best game of mingled skill and chance ever devised,” 
can fail to obtain something new and useful from this book. Witha 
just regard for moral questions involved, the author considers French 
and English whist, with the leading authorities on these games and the 
development of the more perfect American whist, with its distinctive 
leads. The game is fully explained in theory and practice, and exam- 
ples of play given. “Cavendish,” “J.C.” Pole, Walker and Drayson are 
discussed, and a vast amount of miscellaneous notes and practical advice 
given. The book will appeal to all who believe that the application of a 
little science will make our hours of recreation more pleasant and more 
profitable. 
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Scrence Skercnes. By David Starr Jordan. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co.) 

Comparatively few of us are fortunate enough to be more than amateur 
scientists, and so it happens that essays on so-called Popular Science 
have a very important mission. Prof. Jordan’s volume embraces, among 
others, sketches on “The Salmon Family,” “The Dispersion of Fresh- 
Water Fishes,” “ The Nomenclature of American Birds,” “Darwin ” and, 
of especial interest to students, “ The Evolution of the College Curricu- 
lum,” in which he considers the development of theories of education, 
the relations of different branches of study, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the elective system, and, from present tendencies, infers that 
the traditional four-year curriculum, the sharp class lines, and perhaps 
even college degrees and honors, must follow the old-time cap and gown 
as belonging to the babyhood of culture. The book is presented in un- 
usually neat and attractive form. 


PrincipLes OF PercentaGe, Basep on Reasonina. By H. E. Slaught. 
(Philadelphia: Pennsylvania School Supply Co.) 

A move in the right direction, but not entirely free from the fault of 
all existing text-books on the subject, of crowding too much into small 
space, as in Section 4 forexample. No one has yet succeeded in properly 
appreciating the difficulties of a beginner. This author comes nearest it. 


Tue Boys or 1812 anp Orner Navat Herogs. By James Russell Soley. 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 

One of the finest holiday presents for boys that we have yet reen. 
Since they must have books of adventure filled with illustrations, and 
bound in colors that are bright enough to dazzle an ordinary eye, nobody 
will dispute that it is just as well to draw from the storehouse of our 
national history for the adventures as to follow a mythical Jack Hark- 
away, for instance, around the world. As to the illustrations and bind- 
ing, the publishers have taken care that they shall be all that is required, 
and, further, the paper is excellent, a thing that cannot be said of all 
the books we see. 

Besides the war of 1812, there are sketches from the wars with Algiers 
and Mexico, and the style is one that will interest anyone that may 
meet with the book. Not boys only love to recall again the gallantry of 
Paul Jones and of Commodore Perry, and their history so attractively 
presented may well revive and inspire patriotism in the hearts of old 


and young. 
Kwyrrrers in THE Sun. By Octave Thanet. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co.) 
A series of nine short stories, by this author, reprinted from the mag- 


azines in which they first appeared. Most of them have a Southern 
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flavor, as the “ Ogre of Ha Ha Bay,” “ Ma’ Bowlin’,” and “ Whitsun Harp 
Regulator.” Others touch upon some live questions, as “ A Communist’s 
Wife,” which leaves us in full realization of existing trouble in that line, 
and lack of present means of cure; “Father Quinnailon’s Convert,” 
showing the good side of Catholicism, and “Schopenhauer on Leake 
Pepin,” which sets forth philosophical unbelief. All are of intense 
interest ; all teach some important lesson and lead to serious and profit- 
able thought, and a book needs no further excuse for its being than this. 


Tue New Day. Tae CevestiaL Passion. Lyrics; Richard Watson Gil- 
der. (Century Co., New York.) 

These poems, by the able editor of the greatest magazine of the age, 
are the flower and quintescence of the magazine poetry of the day. 
They embody all its beauties and most of its faults. Their thoughtful 
conception and artistic execution make them true exponents of this 
most thoughtful and most artistic of ages, and almost tempt us to forget 
their intentional obscurity and constant striving for effect. These three 
volumes might be bound in one and labeled Songs in Many Keys, and 
no one, I think, would fail to perceive more significance in this title than 
in those which they now bear, for if ever one man served two masters, 
and more than two, that man is the author of such widely different 
strains as “Love Grown Bold, or Love and Death in the Manner of 
Rossetti,” “A Barren Stretch that Slants to the Salt Sea’s Gray,” in that 
of Swinburne, and “ The Song of a Heathen, or Jocoseria,” after Brown- 
ing. Occasionally, too, we meet with verses that have already served 
their purpose, to fill up a vacant space in the pages of the Century, and 
having done so should be allowed to sleep in peace. Take an example, 
happily the most striking one: 

A song of the maiden morn, 


A song for my little maid, 
Of the silver sunlight born! 


But I am afraid, afraid, 
When I come where my maid may be 
Nothing there but a shade. 


But oh, her shadow is more to me 
Than the shadowless light of eternity ! 


Marry this has rhyme, but for reason—I fear the reason for its existence 
was that in some number of the Century there was a vacant space of an 
inch and a half, and this song was invented to meet the demand. But 
after all Mr. Gilder has a manner of his own, simple, earnest and yet 
very beautiful, and it is in this manner that we like him best, just as the 
mocking bird’s own song is lovelier than all his wonderful imitations. 

The best, because the sincerest, poem in the three books is “At the 
President’s Grave,” lines written when all the nation mourned Gar- 
field’s suffering and death. 
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If more poetry like this found its way into our magazines it would 
certainly raise our standard of art, but there is not often such an occasion 
for true and tender and sad poetry. 


SeLect Poems. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. (Worthington Co., 
New York.) 

Whatever criticism may be passed on Swinburne’s poetry as to its 
subject matter the perfection of its form and music is beyond dispute 
As Steadman remarks in his Victorian Poets, “the one faculty in which 
Swinburne excels any living English poet is his miraculous gift of 
rhythm, his command over the unsuspected sources of the language.” 
True it is that in many of his poems this very perfection becomes 
monotonous and violates the canon ars est celare artem. This selection 
of poems, however, which includes “In the Salt Marshes,” “ Off Shore,” 
“ Hertha,” “Mazzini” and others, is an admirable collection of his best 
efforts. A pantheism, Hegelianistic in tendency, is everywhere manifest. 
Take this stanza from “ Off Shore” as an example of perfect rhythm: 


The years are before thee, 
As shadows of thee, 
As men that adore thee, 
As cloudlets that flee ; 
But thou art the God, and thy kingdom is heaven, and thy shrine is the sea. 


Surely his range in melody is 


** More than all sounds less free 
Than the wind’s quiring to the choral sea.” 


An Operetta IN Prorite. By Czeika. (Ticknor & Co., Boston.) 


The subject of this story is the attempt made in a provincial town to 
render an operetta for the benefit of a church society. Notwithstanding 
the rather light title which the book bears, its contents are by no means 
trivial or commonplace. The plot to the tale serves only as a skeleton, 
which is clothed with keen remarks—sometimes satirical, sometimes 
sarcastic, but always witty. In fact, the best part of the story, like the 
most expensive part of a pleasure-trip, is found in its incidentals. The 
verdict on the work must be that it reveals the capabilities of an author 
who is eminently fitted to handle a more pretentious subject. Who 
Czeika may be, is a problem that many a critic would like to solve. But 
a point or two is fairly certain. The author is probably of the feminine 
gender, well read in science, as well as literature, with a keen insight 
into shams, and as keen a delight in exposing them. He who hasa taste 
for the bon mot will find here an ample feast. 
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Tue Boox-Lover. A GuiIpE To THE Best Reapinc. By James Baldwin, 
Ph.D. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

This dainty little monograph is all that it professes to be—a guide to 
the best reading. It is a brief yet thorough compendium of all that is 
best in literature, and among other subjects treated ably are: The 
“ Choice of Books,” “ How to Read,” and the “ Value and Use of Libra- 
ries.” To one who is about to make selection of material for a library, 
and who desires something more than that his volumes fit the shelves, 
such a work as this is invaluable. Nay, more; he who desires to take a 
course of reading in any line can find no better adviser than the author. 
The book is the result of extensive reading, thorough scholarship and 
good taste ; and appearing in this condensed and systematized form, it 
can but prove a welcome volume to every lover of letters. 


GLEANINGS FROM WorpswortH, Exia AND Pepys. Edited by J. Robert- 
son. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes.) 

In these three extremely neat little volumes, in photo-etching binding, 
we have the very best winnowings from the delightful essays of Lamb, 
the poetry of Wordsworth and the interesting diary of Pepys. They 
make such a unique, miniature literary memento for the holidays that 
we heartily commend them to our readers. 


Unysses 8. Grant. By W. O. Stoddard. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes.) 

Mr. Stoddard has already gained for himself a national reputation as 
a bright, interesting writer. His treatment of the life of Grant is re- 
markable for the clearness and grace with which he sets before us the 
many complexities of a truly checkered life. The earlier chapters of the 
work have a peculiar charm in their richness of detail concerning the 
younger days of the great General. We are all familiar with Grant as a 
soldier and statesman, but as a tanner and teamster, as a youth battling 
hard with adversity, we know but little of him. In the emphasis given 
to this formative period of his life lies the chief interest in the book. 
His subsequent connection with the Rebellion, his two administrations, 
the trip to Europe, and the final fierce struggle with death, are all vividly 
and accurately portrayed. 


Parapisg. By Lloyd 8. Bryce. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 
Paradise, according to Mr. Bryce, is the capital of the State of Divorce, 
where marital relations can be dissevered in the short space of twenty- 
five minutes. As a parody on fashionable society of the day, and the ease 
with which divorce can be obtained, the novel is of considerable interest. 
5 
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Wir, Wispom anp Beauties or SHakespearE. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
We do not think that Shakespeare can be appreciated in piece-meal, 
and do not agree with the editor that “a general knowledge of Shakes- 
peare” can be formed from quotations. Yet, such a compilation as the 
present one, is nevertheless very acceptable, even if it does not, as the 
author hopes, supply the place of an actual perusal of the plays them- 
selves. No author is so quotable as the great dramatist, and the taste in 
selection and arrangement of the quotations is very commendable. 


One Hunpeep Days 1n Evrore. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

It seems to us that the simple and staid old Ailantic Monthly has a 
right and title to the most honorable place among American magazines. 
What authors has it started on their careers of success! Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, have all found in it a kindly god-father 
to their first productions, and now it has the proud consciousness of 
being “justified of her children.” 

Here before us is the last work of one of those who have risen up to do 
the old Atlantic honor, successfully brought to its completeness through 
the agency of this wise and fatherly magazine, and now it stands wel- 
comed, as all its kin, into the heart and home of every true American 
who has a taste for what is worthy in literature. 
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